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STEEL AND CONCRETE FLOORS 


J&L Junior Beam Floors are of steel and con- 
crete, combined to give maximum structural 
soundness at lowest cost. They are rigid, shrink- 


proof, vermin-proof, and fire-resistant. 


No fabrication is required for connecting the 
steel beams. The system is simple and imposes 


no technical restrictions. Consequently, instal- 
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(1) This picture shows the entire layout of steel in 
position on foundation walls. 











(3) The finished concrete form with wooden sleepers 


and 14” steel reinforcing rods in place. 





Sales Offices: Atlanta Boston Buffalo 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis 


lation is easy and economical. Write for an 
illustrated book describing the J&L Junior 
Beam Floor System for Residences. You wil! 


incur no obligation. 


The photographs below were taken during the 
construction of the first floor of a six-room, two- 


story brick veneered house. Note the simplicity. 


(2) Here the concrete forms have been started. 
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(4) The steel and concrete floor complete. Finished 
flooring will be nailed to the sleepers. 





Other J&L Construction Products: Steel Pipe, Bars for Concrete Reinforcement, 
Standard Structural Shapes, Light Weight Channels, Wire Nails, Steel Piling. 
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this 

WEATHERSTAT 
SYSTEM 

Paid Its Entire Cost in 


Fuel Economy 









. 
A 
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HOTEL GIBBONS, DAYTON, OHIO. “In addition to giving us 
100% satisfaction, | find we saved the entire cost of this system 
(Weatherstat) within a month and a half after it started to operate’. 
W. A. Fitzpatrick, Manager. 

























PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. ''The advantages 
of your system (Weatherstat) have proven themselves and already 
shown that we can save three or more tons a day in our heating 
plant. This would amortize the cost of this equipment in less than a 
year’. Samuel Eliot, Agent. 


- THE WEATHERSTAT- va testimonials as these clearly show the comfort and 


nomy possible with Weatherstat control... 
The Weatherstat is the only practical fuel econo '? 
device that reflects and responds to all While it is true that such economies cannot be expected in 


four outside variables—temperature, solar 


Rae I fe NIN ae eI NI every installation, no other outside control can offer as 


ocity. As they combine to affect its many advantages as the Weatherstat—an exclusive feature 
internal temperature, so the Weatherstat 
governs the operation of heating ecuip- of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System — because 


ment indoors. It permits delivery of onl ; 
J ' the Weatherstat responds to all four outside weather factors. 
enough heat to balance the losses from 


the building. No waste heat is gener- Copies of the above letters and full information may be had 
ated and fuel costs are reduced with : : 
RL TRE upon request .. . Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Com- 








pany, 2739 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


Control Systems 
























Safety and stability during and 
after construction ... great rigid- 
ity, with the elimination of plaster 
cracks and vibration ...low dead 
weight of the structure and the re- 
sultant economy ... these are ad- 
vantages brought into sharp focus 
when Carnegie Light Weight Sec- 
tions enter the building picture. 
These new sections, comprising 
beams, stanchions and joists, while 
light in weight, have the wide 
flanges and the high efficiency 
characteristic of the heavier CB 
Series. In light occupancy struc- 
tures, such as schools, hospitals, 
stores, office buildings, apartments 
and residences, Carnegie Light 
Weight Sections permit the intel- 
ligent and economical use of steel. 

Let us work with you on your 
next design to effect the most ef- 
ficient combination of CB wide- 


flange beams, stanchions and joists. 
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Here and There and 
This and That 


Season’s Greetings 

Wi wish every 
Points a Happy Christmas and a More 
New Year. There are signs 
which point to better things for the 


reader of PrENCH 


Pro perou 


profession of architecture in 1935 than 


we have been accustomed to for the 


yast several vears. May thev prove to 
} } ye 


| 


be true signs! 
Flousing Institute 
Organized at N. Y. U. 
Dean EF. Raymond Bossange of the 
New York University College of Fine 


\rts has that than a 
core of housing experts, architects, and 


announced more 


authorities on city planning will co- 
operate with the department of archi- 
tecture of the University in presenting 
1 Modern Housing Institute. 

The Institute will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Carol Aronovici, director of 
the Housing Research Bureau of the 
City of New York and will extend from 
March 16. 


December 3 until 


The purpose of the Modern Housing 
Institute is to offer to graduate archi- 
tects and engineers, as well as to others 
cither already in housing work or con- 
templating entering this’ field, oppor- 
tunities to study the technical, social, 
economic, and esthetic implications of 
the low-cost housing that has come to 
the fore both as government activity and 
as an outlet for private investment. The 
training of technicians with a knowledge 
of low-cost housing is essential to the 
success of a national housing movement. 

The Institute will train technicians 
in the problems of economical planning 
of buildings and sites consistent with 
the economic resources of the people to 
be housed and the various problems of 
management entailed in the maintenance 
of the dwellings at small expense, with- 
out encroaching upon the specific serv- 
ices provided in such housing projects. 
The work of the students will 
into two parts — design and 


be di- 
vided 
seminar discussions. wo points of Uni- 
versity credit may be granted for each 
course, provided application for such 
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credit is made at the time of registra- 
tion. 

The work in design and the seminars 
will be conducted by experts in the vari- 
ous fields. The following are among 
those who have agreed to serve: Fred- 
erick Ackerman, technical director, New 
York City Housing Authority; Carol 
Aronovici, director, Housing Research 
Bureau of the City of New York; 
Flizabeth Bussing, manager of several 
large New York apartment houses; 
Harold S. Buttenheim, editor, American 
City; Henry Churchill, one of the 
founders of the Housing Study Guild 
of the City of New York; Abraham 
Goldfield, chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Social Workers; George Gove, execu- 
tive of the New York State Housing 
Board; Arthur C. Holden, chairman, 
Land Utilization Committee; S$. Clem- 
ents Horsley, authority on modern build- 
ing materials; Stanley M. __ Isaacs, 
authority on legal aspects of housing; 
Robert D. Kohn, former president, 
American Institute of Architects, first 
director, Housing Division of the Na- 
tional Reconstruction Administration; 
Charles Lamb, member, Slum Clearance 
Committee of New York; Albert Meyer, 
chairman, Housing Study Guild of 
New York; Lewis Mumford, author and 
critic; Bernard J. Newman, member, 
Philadelphia Housing Administration; 
Ira S. Robbins, attorney for the New 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Ondarroa, Spain, Sketched by J, W. Armstrong from outer sea wall of harbor entrance from Bay of Biscay. 


(“Casa Arrigori” on highway at extreme left.) 
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VERSATILE 


You can have a free hand with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum . . . can make 
the floor a definite element in the 
design of the interior. 


DURABLE 


Armstrong’s Linoleum resists wear, 
even where thousands of feet tramp 
over it daily. 


PRACTICAL 

It’s a sensible floor in every way. 
Being resilient instead of hard, it is 
comfortable and quiet underfoot. 
(nd the exceptionally smooth, im- 
pervious surface makes Armstrong’s 
Linoleum easier to clean. 


ECONOMICAL 


You won't have to eliminate some 
other feature your client wants in 
rder to install Armstrong’s Lino- 
eum Floors. They cost no more than 
ther fine floors—often not as much! 


SATISFACTORY 
INSTALLATION 

Trained layers are employed by 
\rmstrong Floor contractors every- 
here, assuring you of careful ren- 
lering of your design and _ proper 
nstallation. 
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ave you been overlooking this versatile 
medium for floor designs? 


OU can have a free hand in 

designing floors of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. Any floor you 
can lay out on your drafting board 
can be faithfully reproduced in 
this versatile medium. 

But that’s only half the story. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum has many 
other definite advantages seldom 
found in a single flooring material. 
It’s economical—costs less than 
other types of fine floors. It’s easy 
and inexpensive to keep in per- 
fect condition—and your clients 
will like that/ It wears and wears, 
and doesn’t show it. Even where 
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This striking Armstrong's Lino- 
leum Floor is in the showroom of 
Schaffer Belts, Inc., New York. 
Sparklingly colorful, it is made of 
black, green, jade, gray, white 
and orange Plain Linoleum. 











traffic is heaviest, it takes only a 
washing with mild soap and wax- 
ing with Armstrong’s Linogloss 
to maintain its sparkling beauty. 
If you want the 1935 Armstrong 
Pattern Book showing the com- 
plete line of designs and colors, 
drop us a note on your letterhead. 
A list of local Armstrong Floor 
contractors will also be sent for 
your files. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 1206 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
See Sweet’s Catalogue File 
for colorplates, specifica- 
tions, and other details. 





Armstrong's 
LINOLEUM FLOORS 


LINOTILE ~ CORK TILE ~ ACCOTILE ~ RUBBER TILE ~ LINOWALL 
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(Continued from page 4) 


York City Housing Authority; R. H. 
Shreve, executive director, Slum Clear- 
ance Committee; Clarence S. Stein, 
architect of the Sunnyside development 
in Queens, N. Y., and Radburn, N. J.; 
Ralph Walker, chairman, New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
\rchitects, chairman, City Planning 
Committee for the City of New York; 
Roy Smith Wallace, executive of Na- 


tional Recreation Association; Coleman 
Woodbury, director, National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials; Henry 


Wright, architect of the Sunnyside de- 
velopment in Queens, N. Y., and 
Radburn, N. J. 

For further regarding 


Executive 


information 
these address the 
Secretary, Department of Architecture, 
College of Fine Arts, 1071 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


courses, 


Rome Prize Competitions 


The American Academy in Rome has 
announced its annual competitions for 
landscape 


fellowships in architecture, 
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Ondarroa, Spain, “Casa Arrigori” 


a4 summer pension 
/ 
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architecture, painting, sculpture and 
musical composition. 

In architecture the William Ruther- 
ford Mead fellowship is to be awarded, 
in landscape architecture the Kate 
Lancaster Brewster fellowship, in sculp- 
ture the Rinehart fellowship and in 
musical composition the Walter Dam- 
rosch fellowship. 

The competitions are open to un- 
married men not over 30 years of age 
who are citizens of the United States. 
The stipend of fellowship is 
$1,250 a year with an 
$300 for transportation to and from 
Rome. Residence and studio are 
vided without charge at the Academy, 
and the total estimated 
fellowship is about $2,000 a year. 

The Academy reserves the right to 
withhold an award in any subject in 


each 
allowance of 


pro- 


value of each 


which no candidate is considered to have 
reached the required standard. 

The term of the fellowship in each 
subject is two years. Fellows have oppor- 
tunity for extensive travel and for 
making contacts with leading European 
artists and scholars. 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of 





(meaning “red rock” in Basque), now 


nm motor highway skirting Bay of Biscay between 


San Sebastian and Bilbao, From a sketch by J. W. Armstrong. 
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New York City will present free mem- 
bership in the Galleries to the painter 
and sculptor who win the Rome Prize 
and fulfil the obligations of the fel- 
lowship. 

Entries for competitions will be re- 
ceived until February Ist. Circulars of 
information and application blanks may 
be obtained by addressing Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Le Brun Scholarship 
to be Resumed this Y ear 


blanks for the Le Brun 
Scholarship Competition for 1935 havc 
been issued to the sixty-seven Chapters 
of the American Institute of Architect: 
by William F. Lamb, chairman, of | th 
Scholarship Committee. Institute mem- 


Nomination 


bers may nominate any draftsman or 
architect properly qualified according to 
the terms of the deed of gift. Particu- 
Jars may be obtained from the Chapter 
secretaries. 

The $1,000 Scholarship is for the 
meritoriou 


purpose of assisting ‘“‘some 


architect or architectural draftsman, 
resident anywhere in the United States, 
to aid him in paving the expenses of an 
Kuropean trip, lasting not less than six 
months.” 

Nominations to this 
which can be made only by Institut 
members, must be in the hands of the 
Le Brun Scholarship Committee, Room 
732, $22 Fifth New York 
City, before January 3, 1935. Th 
program will be issued about January 
21st and the drawings delivered about 
March 25th. 


Competition, 


Avenue, 


Sullivan's “Kindergarten 
Chats” Republished 


The famous work by Louis H. 
Sullivan, ‘Kindergarten Chats,” ha 
just been published in book form by 
Scarab Professional Architectural Fra- 
ternity, by special arrangement with 
the Executor of the author’s 
The book consists of a series of lectures 
to the lay and student mind on Archi- 
Education, and Democracy. 


estate. 


tecture, 
Sullivan’s genius has come to be recog- 
nized during the years that have passed 
since his death and educated 
architect should find his philosophy a 
expressed in these chats of real interest 


every 


and inspiration. To get one or mor 
copies address your order to Scaral 
Fraternity, 306 Marvin Hall, Lawrence, 
Kansas. The edition is to be limited and 
is priced at $2.50 a copy, C.O.D. 


A Correction 

In the November issue, the captio 
on page 562 should have included th 
name of Charles B. Meyers as Associat 
Architect on the design for the proposed 
new main building for Hunter Colleg: 
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MODERNIZE 


with the 


CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


Over fifty years of ex- 
perience and improve- 
ment in Manufacturing 
Equipment, Product and 
Service have made the 
Cutler Mail Chute an 
outstanding Hall-mark of 
progressive management 
in office buildings, hotels 
and apartments. 

It is an indispensable 
feature of the equipment 


pe-¢ of Public Buildings. 


Information and details furnished on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Bommer Checking 
Floor Hinge 











Suitable for all sizes 
and kinds of doors, 
metal or wood 


Write for illustrated catalogue 





Bommer Spring Hinge Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 












































= new Data Sheets...in exactly the 
same format as the PENCIL POINTS Data 
Sheets ... prepared by Don Graf, B.S., M. Arch 
.... covering details not touched upon in 
previous Data Sheets. These new Data Sheets 
are being distributed . . . without charge to 
architects and specification writers... by the 
Koppers Products Co. 


They are punched, indexed, ready to insert in 
your Notebook. Fill in the coupon below and 
we will mail your set to you. 


THE SUBJECTS COVERED ARE:— 


Types of Roofing for Differ 
ent Slopes (2 pages) 


Roof Construction with 
Wood Decks 
Wood Finish Floors in 


Waterproofing Deep Foun- siete rave Ai 


dations 


. . Shower Bath Construction 
Waterproofing Residence 


Foundations Indoor Swimming Pool 


Construction 
Waterproofing Sidewalk 


Outdoor Swimming Pool 
Vaults 


Construction 


Membrane Waterproofing Subterranean Tunnels 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Koppers Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 







KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO. 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me a set of your new Data Sheets 
by Don Graf. 
MOTO ye 6 cccddaewakesconeunseeaas 
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School Buildings to be 
Studied A gain at Columbia 


During the summer session of July 
and August, 1934, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, an unusual course was given 
under the supervision of Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt of ‘Teachers College and 
Professor H. V. Walsh of the School of 
\rchitecture. The subject-matter of 
this course was definitely related to the 
development of modern schoo] build- 
ings and the interrelated problems of 
the school architect and the superin- 
tendent of schools. A congenial group of 
twenty workers assembled for the course 
and indicated to the instructors their 
special interests. The work of the course 
was developed along these lines. School 
building planning in all of its aspects 
was discussed and the relationship of 
this planning to the changes which are 
occurring in the educational program 
and in the demands of the educational 
curriculum. The place of the modern 
chool in the developing social program 
of our present-day society was empha- 
ized. Participants in the course were 
given familiarity with present-day edu- 
cational requirements and the types of 
changes which may be anticipated in the 
near future and their effect upon the 
educational structure. Visits were ar- 
ranged to nearby schools where all 
features of modern school buildings 
could be discussed critically. Part of the 
work consisted in setting up the school 
building problem as it is actually found 
in the field. ‘The school administrators 
arranged their statement of educational 
needs to be incorporated in_ school 
buildings and the architectural workers 
rendered the same service to these stu- 
lents as the architects render to super- 
intendents in the field. 

This course was so satisfactory that it 
will be repeated during the summer of 
1935. The course will begin with a 
conference of those interested in build- 
ing planning. Announcement of the 
program and its participants will be 


made in the early spring. 


“Where to?” A Query 
for the Times 

“Throughout the past five years of 
financial distress, the American archi- 
tectural schools have been turning out 
graduates in the same, if not greater, 
numbers than during the preceding, so- 
called prosperous vears. At the same 
time, there has been one of the greatest 
periods of depression that the building 
trades has ever experienced. This fact 
has made it impossible for the majority 
of these young graduates to obtain work 
within the profession which they have 
spent a great deal of time and money 
preparing themselves to enter. Due to 
their financial condition, they have been 
compelled to take any form of work 
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that might present itself. Many of these 
jobs have been so far removed from the 
cultural atmosphere with which tradi- 
tion surrounds an architect and_ his 
work, that these young men, who had 
dreamed of being the Cass Gilberts and 
the Paul Crets of tomorrow, have lost 
sight of their visions. 

“Some are spending all of their spare 
cash on architectural magazines and 
sketching materials. They read the maga- 
zines at night after their day’s work is 
completed, and go on short sketching 
trips on the days they are not working. 
Many young men are unable to secure 
steady employment, and have been com- 
pelled to depend upon odd jobs for their 
livelihood; making it almost impossible 
for them to keep up with their reading 
and sketching. Others have worked for 
CWA and similar activities. A few of 
those who lived in the cities have had 
drafting work to do on some of the 
various relief programs. However, hun- 
dreds of these young architects live in 
towns too small to be affected by the 
government’s interest in art and archi- 
tecture. These unfortunate fellows 
have been working in restaurants, filling 
stations, grocery stores, and similar 
places. If they had relief work, they 
were out cleaning up vacant lots or tear- 
ing down abandoned buildings, which 
would have given them an excellent op- 
portunity to study construction, had the 
buildings been newer and employed 
more of the recent developments in 
construction. 

“Now there is a slight flurry in trade, 
and the newspapers tell us that build- 
ing activities are increasing. We hope 
they are correct. Any increase in build- 
ing will create openings for unemployed 
draftsmen. What about the young archi- 
tect, who completed his education three 
or four years ago? Is he going to be 
given a position when work starts in the 
offices again? I doubt it. Not if the pres- 
ent tendency among other professions 
holds true in architecture. 

“The attitude of the employer today 
is to give the older man, who has had 
years of experience in that particular 
line of work, the first job that is open. 
You say there will not be enough such 
men to go around. Many of them have 
found permanent places in other fields; 
many have reached an age where they 
could no longer be of use in active busi- 
ness, while others have been removed by 
death. These vacancies will have to be 
filled by younger men, but they will not 
be filled with men who have been out 
of school two or more years. Our 
architectural schools will turn out as 
many, if not more, graduates this year 
than they have in the past. These young 
men will be given the preference over 
the fellows who finished in 730 or 731. 
They are younger; their minds are 
keener; their ideas are newer, and their 
knowledge more up to date. The ma- 
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jority of their time during the past four 
or five years has been spent sketching 
and drafting. These voung men _ have 
also been taught the fundamentals of 
the new types of construction that have 
appeared in the past few years. While 
production has been slow, the manufac- 
turers have turned their efforts toward 
developing new materials, and new 
methods of using the old products. It 
has been impossible for the young man, 
who finished his education two or more 
years ago, to keep up with the activitie 
and developments within the profession 
as he should, or as he would have had 
he been employed in an office. 

“There are thousands of young men 
all over the United States who are faced 
with this problem. How are they going 
to compete with the older, experienced 
man, and with the younger man just out 
of college? They have been unable to 
get work in their chosen profession. 
They have made every effort possible to 
keep their minds from getting dull, 
while they were doing work that any 
man with a grammar school education 
could have done as well. Will some place 
appear to take care of these men within 
the profession, or are they to remain 
outside of the work they love, and con- 
tinue being filling station attendants, 
hotel clerks and chain store salespeople! 
Once more I ask Where to?” 


Ceci, E. Tanner. 


Yale-Princeton Competition 


The Annual Princeton-Yale Archi- 
tectural Competition was won this year 
by Yale. Wendell S. Clough, of Barre, 
Vermont, a third-year student in the 
Yale School of Fine Arts, won the lead- 
ing award, First Mention Placed. 
Princeton won three First Mentions and 
Yale, two. The Yale students who re- 
ceived First Mentions are Bernard 
Beck, of Elgin, Illinois, and Henry C. 
Flagg, of Meriden, Connecticut. The 
three First Mentions won by Princeton 
students went to R. W. Olson, E. B. 
Willauer, and R. L. Worcester. 

The subject of this year’s competi- 
tion was “A Wayside Inn,’ 
serve motorists on trunk highways. The 
judges were William F. Brooks, of 
Hartford; Edward B. Caldwell, 
of Bridgeport; T. Merrill Prentice of 
New York; Professor Jean  Labatut, 
of Princeton; and Professor Frederi 


C. Hirons, of Yale. 


’ 


intended to 


Eldorado Classics, 1934 


The series of pencil drawings | 
Ernest W. Watson, known to readers o 
PenciL Points as Eldorado Classics, ha: 
been reprinted on heavy coated pape 
and is ready for distribution to architects, 
draftsmen, artists, and students. A sé 
will be sent free on request. Addres 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City 
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Here's a testing-ground for a floor! It's in the Samuel Gompers High School for Boys, New York City. 
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in Public Works 


s a first-hand means of furnishing direct 
employment for architectural men, the 
first Public Works Program fell some- 

what short of being adequate. The proportion 
of building projects as compared to heavy engi- 
neering and other types was not great. And yet 
it was responsible for most of the architectural 
work done by architects during the year 1934. 

Now, we are told by close observers of the 
trend of things in Washington, there is to be 
another large Public Works appropriation by 
the coming session of Congress. It is our earnest 
hope that a larger part of whatever sum is to 
be appropriated will be allocated to works re- 
quiring the services of members of our pro- 
fession. We are optimistic on this point—for 
Housing, particularly, is said to be in prospect 
to the extent of perhaps a billion dollars. 
There should also be a number of other types 
of projects of general social value that should 
be designed by architectural men. 

In the natural desire of each man among us 
to get a share of the prospective work there is 
a danger that the fundamental principle under- 
lying the works program may be lost sight of 
by many. Each architect should realize that 
even though he may not get a direct part in 
carrying out the program, he stands to benefit 
by it sooner or later depending upon the rapid- 
ity with which the money is spent and goes 
into general purchasing power. Only with a 
revival of general business will private con- 
struction go forward and this revival is de- 
pendent on the speed and volume with which 
the purchasing power is created and exerts its 
beneficent influence on commerce and industry. 
Of course, we all realize that private building 
is to come back one of these days and be the 
mainstay of professional activity. But the Pub- 
lic Works must come first and must be done 
rapidly. 

Those who doubt this and who look to the 
revival of the private capital goods industries 
through private commercial building and heavy 
construction as the key to recovery would do 
well to read David Cushman Coyle’s leading 
article in the December issue of Hlarper’s 
Magazine. His analysis makes it clear that, 
unless we are willing to face the rigors of the 
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complete deflation that was stopped by the 
intervention of the RFC, we will look in vain 
for a private capital goods revival as a means of 
ending the depression. But we digress. 

Keeping in mind the necessity for speed in 
getting the Public Works money spent, we may 
be better able to understand such things as the 
recent change in the Treasury Department 
policy in regard to the designing of Post Offices. 

The Department found that, for whatever 
reason—whether it was the fault of the indi- 
vidual architects doing Post Offices or that of 
the office of the Supervising Architect—the 
work was not going ahead fast enough under 
the old system. It therefore brought a number 
of architects and draftsmen to Washington 
where they could work in close touch with the 
technical experts of the Government. The 
projects of over $60,000 were given to this new 
organization and those of less than $60,000 
were still left with the original Supervising 
Architect’s office. The result has been to make 
things move faster in both divisions. Rivalry 
between them has acted as a spur and as a result 
we are told that about 400 Post Offices are 
going out for bids within the next month. 
Post Offices, of course, are only a small part 
of the total program, but every part pushed 
forward thus rapidly helps just so much toward 
the eventual resumption of private building. 
When we view the thing in this light we can 
perhaps curb our initial resentment at what 
seemed to be a slight for the profession. 

The above should not be construed as a be- 
lief on our part that Public Works should be 
done as a general thing in the Government 
offices in Washington—even by private archi- 
tects brought there for the purpose. The ideal 
way of handling the matter has not yet been 
worked out but we can assure our readers that 
the architectural men in charge down there are 
working very hard to invent a method that will 
be more satisfactory to all concerned.. Pressure 
for a change will do no harm and suggestions 
from the field may do much good, but in the 
meantime let us keep our eyes on the main pur- 
pose which 1s that the Program must go forward 
with accelerated speed.—K. R. 
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Being Essays in Criticism 


By H. Van Buren Magonigle, D. Arch., 
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VII 
TO THE PROFESSION: 
°F 4 ake up”? You are evidently not 
only awake, but on your way! 


The mail that has poured in has 
quite swamped me for the moment—but | am 
arranging with the I Editors at this time of writ- 
ing to deal with the whole matter adequately. 
They are architects too and deeply interested. 
They will give us all the space we need. 

My acquaintance among architects is pretty 
large now, but at one time I had reason to be- 
lieve that I knew more architects all over the 
country than most men; and if I had not had a 
conviction, rooted in that acquaintance, that the 
profession is sound at the core and that the pro- 
fessionally minded men far outnumber the 
others, I should not have wasted my time and 
Pencit Points’ space in addressing you. The 
evidence mounts up every day that my confi- 
dence was justified. 

The response has been, with astonishingly 
few exceptions, enthusiastically i in support of the 
proposition to rehabilitate the profession. Very 
little dissent, chiefly as to details and partly 
due to more or less imperfect understanding of 
my meaning. 

With the misapprehensions it 1s not my pur- 
pose to deal directly—they are negligible in 
volume anyway—but as time goes on I am sure 
that those who have not understood will come 
to do so. With reasoned disagreement, such as 
that of Mr. Robert D. Kohn, to be found else- 
where in this issue, I hope to be able to make 
direct reply. 

Almost every letter asks in some form 
“What can I do to help?” Until a still larger 
body of opinion has registered itself and been 
analyzed, and a definite line of action resolved 
—for it should be understood that this has al- 
ready assumed the proportions of a mass 
movement, no mere one-man enterprise—I 
would submit the following: For [Institute 
members, I would suggest that since the leader- 
ship of the profession at large has been vested 
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for 60 years in the Institute, which has been 
also the representative and mouthpiece of the 
profession in communicating with the public and 
the local and national governments, the most 
practical way to impress upon the public that 
architecture is a profession and the architect a 
professional man, not a merchant or a trader, is 


through Institute channels. Mass action is 
usually more effective than individual—but 


the individual must remember that it is indi- 
viduals that make up a mass, and the responsi- 
bility for success is with the individual not with 
the mass. 

As I see it, the “Architects? Professional 
League” should be something in the nature of 
an “Invisible Empire” in which, whether a man 
is in the Institute or outside of it, he will find 
his place and work in presenting architecture to 
the public as a profession, not a business, at 
every opportunity if the opportunity is 
lacking create it! At one time we had a group 
in the Architectural League of New York 
called the “Vigilantes,” to check divergence 
from wise procedure, to see that the League was 
well led and well guided; and we did a good 
job for some years, the best years the League 
ever knew. What the profession needs now is 
attendance at professional meetings, with the 
restoration of the profession as a rallying cry 
and a focus of interest, with an unremitting 
vigilance directed toward the nomination and 
election of men of the right kind in every 
Chapter and in the National body to lead the 
profession and to represent it to the country. 

This latter qualification is much more impor- 
tant than some men think. A good bearing and 
presence, the finer the better, and the ability to 
think clearly and speak briefly and convincingly 
without cheap clap-trap and ballyhoo, have an 
incalculable but potent effect. Courage is 
needed, too, to stand up on the hind legs and 
call down the cheap skate, the opportunist, and 
the materialist; the ability to take their sneers 
with a smile and uphold an ideal without 
flinching. 
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Groups of “Vigilantes” in every Chapter of 
the Institute will accomplish wonders in a very 
short time. And it should be easy for any non- 
Institute man to get in touch with those mem- 
bers of the nearest Chapter, who feel as he does, 
and qualify as a member of the “Professional 
League”—a body without a constitution or 
officers but with a purpose. Let us remember 
as Americans that the men of ’76 had only a 
purpose when they fired the shot heard ’round 
the world. They had no constitution, no presi- 
dent, only a purpose—Freedom. That purpose 
was their common possession, their unifying 
force—and they never let up through a thou- 
sand set-backs and discouragements until it was 
achieved. Is our fibre weaker than theirs? I 
don’t believe it. 

Let every member of the Institute provide 
himself at once with the list of members, 
officers, and Board of Directors or Executive 
Committee of his Chapter and of the Institute. 
Let him study them carefully, for elections are 
approaching, and during this winter you will 
have to decide upon the delegates who are to 
represent you at the next Annual Convention, 
and they will be your proxies in the election of 
new officers and directors. And your own Chap- 
ter elections are important too. Every man’s 
record, every man’s leanings toward or away 
from the professional attitude in the practice of 
architecture, should be scanned and only the 
right man elected to any vacancy—and the right 
man from the point of view being upheld here 
is the man who regards architecture not as a 
business but a profession; with professional 
ideals, not business objects. 

I have been a member of the Institute since 
1905, a Fellow since 1907, a member of the 
Board of Directors, Treasurer and President of 
my chapter, member and chairman of more 
committees than I care to count, and I know 
well how things go. I know that the artist type, 
the professionally minded type, is usually so 
engrossed in the creative side of his profession 
and his art that he takes a very languid interest 
in meetings that, frankly, are so often a deadly 
bore, and in the general issues of the societies 
he belongs to. The result is that the “business” 
type has gotten to be the one you see at meet- 
ings, that does most of the talking, that gets 
elected to office, that represents the Chapter at 
Conventions. And if this be not true always or 
everywhere it is merely the exception that 
proves the rule. Little by little in these thirty 
years I have seen the quality of the attendance 
at meetings and conventions change, and from 
my point of view—and that of many others 
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who remember Carrére, Peabody, Andrews, 
Stone, Day, Cram, and many others taking an 
active part in the conventions and often partici- 
pating in the same debate—change for the 
worse. The subjects discussed, the point of view 
from which they were discussed, were on a 
plane distinctly higher than “advertising the 
profession,” “selling architecture,” and some 
of the other favorite topics of today. For little 
by little the business person has imposed _ his 
views upon the others not only by talk but by 
votes. Well, he has had his 1 innings long enough, 
with the tiresome, pernicious, even. sinister, 
ballyhoo that has given the outside public 
utterly fallacious ideas of what architectural 
service really 1s. 





Next month I shall quote a professor of 
architecture who said in the public press that 
we must have “the scientific approach” to the 
study of architecture and supports the “machine 
age” theories. He has probably listened to the 
stuff of the “practical,” the “modern” architects 
who have been handing it out through their 
publicity men. 

Now let us see how this non-professional 
attitude works. Take the question of the “Code” 
under the NRA dispensation. The preamble of 
the Act distinctly excepts the professions from 
the code provisions. The architectural profession 
had a code of its own. They needed no further 
or different code under the NRA. Nevertheless 
the Institute bulged forward promptly, ap- 
pointed a “Code committee” which proceeded 
to draft a code tying our profession in tightly 
with the building trades. A totally unnecessary 
piece of business and wholly undesirable from 
the professional man’s point of view. The engi- 
neers, or some of them, misguidedly began to 
do the same. Three days ago, a friend of mine, 
an engineer, told me that he went down to 
Washington with his society and succeeded in 
stopping this unprofessional step. “Well,” said 
I, “are the engineers getting government work 
under normal and usual conditions, as profes- 
sional men, paid commissions, instead of salaries 
as the architects are?” “You bet we are,” he 
said; “the architects sold thei professional 
birthright.” Now that of course is not the whole 
story of the present situation in Washington, 
but is anyone so dull as to believe that it was 
not a contributing factor in the Government’s 
attitude toward architects? If we do not respect 
ourselves as professional men can we expect 
Government to treat us as a profession? It is 
one of the many ineptitudes that have lost us 
our professional rating. There has been nothing 
heard from that code business for some time 
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and I hope it is dead. But if it is revived I call 
upon every man in the profession who believes 
we are a profession to refuse to ratify it. 

As I said last month, this kind of thing is 
the product of the minds we elect to lead us. 
One of my few dissenting correspondents in a 
very friendly letter chides me gently because 
he thinks I am making a personal attack upon 
the present administration of the Institute. I 
am not. I am attacking a general trend, drift, 
condition—call it what you like. A long time 
ago, at least ten years I should think, I was in 
the office of a firm of architects in another city, 
all three of its members closely identified with 
Institute affairs, and in the course of our talk I 
made the statement that most of the trouble in 
the Institute lay in the type of mind we elected 
to leadership. One of them said “Nonsense!” 
I said “Get your Annuary.” He got it. “Turn to 
the list of Officers and Directors.” He did so. 


In Parenthesis 
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“Read it aloud from the beginning.” He began. 
“Would you call Aim what you and I under- 
stand as an architect?” No, he wouldn’t. “Go 
ahead.” Same question, the answer sometimes 
Yes, sometimes No. By the time he was half 
way through he said “Oh Hell!” and threw the 
book aside. It should be clear from this that I 
am not now making a personal attack upon this 
administration. I am attacking a pernicious con- 
dition that has existed for a long time and of 
which I have been aware for a long time. I 
maintain that most of our troubles proceed 
from the lowering of our professional stand- 
ards and the adoption of business standards. 
And with our professional standards overboard, 
disappear from public view our art and the 
standards of our art. 

We are awake! What to do next? I 
CLEAN HOUSE. 


H. Van Buren MAGONIGLE. 


say, 


the Matters Laid Before Them Last Month 


Editor’s Note:—The following pages are made up of a few of the many letters received by Mr. Magonigle 
in response to his November article. To the first letter (from Robert D. Kohn, Past President of the A.1.A.) 
Mr. Magonigle has chosen to reply paragraph by paragraph, his comments being printed in bracketed italics 


for the reader's convenience. The other letters follow with the names of their writers at the head of each. It 


seems to us a heartening sign that so many men in the profession are awake and ready to take part in the 


move towards rehabilitation. Free discussion of our problems will clarify issues and give us basis for action. 


November 22, 1934 
H. Van BurEN MAGonlic_LE, Esa., 
101 Park Avenue, New York. 
My pEaAR Van: 

That was indeed an energetic call to arms you issued 
through PENcIL Points for November. It will stir up 
a lot of people. It stirred me up, but perhaps not just as 
you would wish. You invited architects to write you 
whether or not they liked what you said. I wonder 
whether you meant to include people like me in that 
invitation? For you know, don’t you, that I am one 
of those men “most of whom are not architects at a!] 
in any real sense” into whose hands you say that the 
American Institute of Architects has fallen. I may not 
be an architect to you, but I can prove that I am not 
one of those business men to whom you refer. Why, 
my dear Van, I am still paying $5 a year rent for a 
safe deposit box to hold stock certificates which I doubt 
anybody would pick up if I dropped them on the side- 
walk. At any rate, I was President of the Institute 
until less than three years ago and stand for its general 
policies of recent times. So shoot if you will this old 
grey head. 
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Nov. 30, 1934 
[Jn re: UPPER GROUND 
My dear Bob: 

Let me assure you at once that you were 
“included in the invitation.” No, I don’t know 
that you are one of those who “are not archi- 
tects in any real sense.” On the contrary, you 
had a thorough training as such. You are a de- 
signer, a draftsman, a planner, a constructor, 
an executive—an architect in every real sense. 
You are not a mere broker, employing men to 
do work for you that you are incompetent to 
do yourself, and posing as an architect. Y ou did 
not ease into the practice of architecture 
through the door to the specification room or 
the “outer office,” with more or less complete 
ignorance of the art of architecture or of the 


other arts of design. You are not a promoter. 
And I know you to be professionally minded 
because I know you to have the highest ideals 
of life and citizenship. 

That you “stand for all (the) general poli- 
cies (of the Institute) of recent times” has 
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been and is a regret to me. For 1 know you 
sincerely believe in, and have done much to 
bring about, the identification of the architect 
with the building trades in the public mind. 
That I respect the conviction behind such 
action in a man like you, goes, I hope, with- 
out saying. That I disagree with that convic- 
tion, and believe that it has done incalculable 
harm and is still doing it, is one element of dis- 
satisfaction with the present status of what for 
want of a shorter and more precise definition 
I call “the real architect.” You, for imstance, 
I call a real architect and have defined you to 
myself, above. I shall not repeat here nor en- 
large upon the distinction I drew in November 
between the profession of architecture and the 
highly respected business of building. I con- 
sider it a very real distinction with no nebulous 
middle ground. And I do not consider the 
builder as belonging to an alien “camp.” We 
are merely traveling parallel paths that enter 
a goal big enough to have more than one entry 

the best design carried out in the best 
manner. I respect the real builder and I re- 
spect the real architect. In both callings the 
broker type has edged in—and I have no more 
respect for the “builders” 
ception of the craft of building and regard it 
as merely a very good way to make some 
money, than I have for the “architect”? with 
similar views of the craft of architecture plus 


who have no con- 


the kudos of being ostensibly a member of a 
“stylish” profession. | 

Whether you meant it for the likes of me or not, I 
have to get off my chest just a few things about your 
article. I skip lightly what you say about the relation of 
the profession to Governmental agencies, with which 
opinions, in general, I agree. With that item excluded, 
I am pretty much in disagreement with you about all 
the rest. From my point of view the profession of archi- 
tecture in America stands higher in the esteem of the 
public and in the scope of the architects’ influence than 
ever before in our history. Of course, we still have a 
very long way to go. But traveling through the country 
from coast to coast, north and south, I have found 
that marvelous changes have taken place in twenty 
years in the quality of work done by architects and the 
extent to which not only cultured individuals but even 
hard-boiled corporations and business men use archi- 
tects and use judgment in choosing them. And the 
construction industry, the builders and all the rest of 
them whom you consider a menace to our profession, 
have gone out of their way to recognize publicly, as 
indispensable, the service which the architect must 
render if the art of building is to be advanced. There 
are exceptions, of course, but the better class of 
builders, individually and through their associations, are 
trying to be helpful to the profession and particularly 
in this time of dire need. 


| The letters coming in from all parts of the 


country do not bear out your main contention 


[ 
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“that the profession of architeccure stands 
higher in the esteem of the public,” etc., etc. 


That it does not stand higher is lamentable in 
view of what you say about the quality of the 
work of our colleagues and the kind of serv- 
ice they are equipped and prepared to render 
the public and in all of which | heartily agree. 
I can’t imagine how you get the notion that | 
think otherwise. And, my dear Bob, just re- 
call anything I ever said or wrote on the sub- 
ject and tell me why you say that | consider 
the “construction industry” or “the builders? 
a “menace to the profession.” I have never 
said anything remotely resembling such a state- 
ment. The menace to the profession is inside tt 
not outside. And I have not been 53'2 years 
in my profession, 35 of them in active practice, 
and at least 20 of them intimately (too inti- 
mately from a worldly point of view) im- 
mersed in Institute work, without having a 
pretty accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of what has been going on. No, Bob old dear, 
1 am not viewing things from my “ivory 
tower”: but I feel just far away of late to get a 
wide view of them—and clearer than down m 
the dust of the arena. And believe me there is 
no moss growing around here. | 


Now as to Government building: It is indeed de- 
plorable that in a time of emergency when the Gov- 
ernment tries to find means of relieving distress in 
other fields, it should be treating architects and engi- 
neers with so little consideration. But there is another 
side to this business of architects in private practice 
doing Government work; a side which I will not dis- 
cuss since it might be misinterpreted and furnish ammu- 
nition to the enemy. But this much I will say, that 
when the employment of private architects for Gov- 
ernment work is resumed, as it must be if the blight of 
bureaucratic sterility is to be avoided, I hope that an 
entirely different class of architecture will be produced 
than that which in such notable cases the stuffed shirts 
of the profession have handed our national, state and 
local governments during the last three decades. I 
guess you and [ will not quarrel on that score. 


[No, we 


other side’: 


wow t. And I am aware of “the 
in relation thereto I shall always 
nevertheless advocate the abolishment of the 
office of the supervising architect! and the cre- 
ation of a Bureau for administration, mainten- 
ance, repair, and governmental inspection 
(not supervision) of work in the field. | 

No, I can not agree with you that everything is 
going to the bow-wows because the Institute of Archi- 
tects has fallen into the hands of the wrong kind of 
men. I am afraid that you are basing your opinion of 
that and of the present status of architecture in Amer- 
ica somewhat from your “ivory tower” near the Grand 
Central. In the country at large (here is where I 
pontificate!) architects are better trained, the quality 
of their performance is more sincere, and there are 
more architects who have a high regard for their pro- 
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THE UPPER 
fessional obligations than ever before. Moreover, al- 
though I have only an ordinary member’s knowledge 
of the work of the governing body of the Institute since 
my term of office expired, I venture to say that in v-ew 
of the poverty-stricken condition of the profession it 
is making adequate progress in advancing the purposes 
of the Institute as indicated in its Constitution. 
| See paragraph 2 above. 

later 
(generally later!) fol'ow the best of public opinion 


Perhaps Governmental agencies sooner or 


regarding the worth of any profession. A very much 
more able type of physician and surgeon came into 
control of our public hospitals when the citizens gen- 
erally employed good physicians and gave up patron- 
izing quacks and patent medicines. A similar reform 
may be expected with regard to public architecture—a 
reform which we must help to bring about. The pro- 
fession Is getting more, not less, recognition from the 
public day by day as it grows in the number of its 
members who look upon architecture as a combina- 
tion of many arts, and many rare qualities, not the 
least of which is that of social vision. As I look at the 
work being done today by such men and part‘cularly 
the younger men, I am enthusiastic about the promise 
of the future. 
| I have only one general comment to make: 
It has been my observation that our profession 
as a whole lacks a sense of proportion, and in 
pursuing that group of ideas that may be in- 
cluded in your phrase “social vision” they be- 
come so engrossed in these that the idea of good 
architecture gets itself forgotten, lf you have 
ever read Kenneth Grahame you will doubt- 
less remember the little boy who went high- 
heartedly to buy a certain tea-set for his sister, 
became so wnmersed in other distractions that 
he was nearly home before it came over him 
that he had forgotten the tea-things! 
Now, old dear, don’t tell me that A 
architecture has soctal vision at the roots of it 


good 

—but it is a tool not a geal—as to which see 

below. | 

The trouble is with me, my dear Van, I know it. 
I can not go into the future looking backward. I am 
an incorrigible optimist. I expect to stay eternally 
young in that respect. Your appeal for action is valu- 
able as a sign of dissatisfaction with what is. And there 
is plenty of room for improvement, goodness knows, 
in our national professional organization also. But 
are in serious trouble (and we are—aren’t 
we all? ) it is a great relief to b'ame some goat. We 


when we 


ought to find the right goat. I am sure we do not 
need new tools to work with. The fault is not with 
our tools. 

Always cheerfully yours, 


D. Koun. 


| yeld to no one im optimism. That does 
not mean that I think all is for the best in thi 
best of all possible worlds. There have been 
many Japes at the optimist, of which one is a 
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classtc—but think how much optimism it would 
! 


take to live with a pessimist! 

There was a primitive custom somewhere, 
to bind the sin and trouble of the community 
upon a goat and drive him forth into the 
wilderness. | think I know the right goat to 
bear that burden in our case—the loss or abey- 
ance of professional standards sired by business 
objects. And as to tools, some years ago | went 
on record against the worship of the mere 
tool by the Institute, in a parable 
seemed to understand at the time, but in which 
was set forth the whoring after false gods that 


very few 


is still going on, 

If you refer to a “professional league” as a 
tool, read this month’s continuation of Novem- 
ber’ address and you will see that ] am propos- 
ing old tools, 
And this despite the fact that some of my cor- 
respondents exhibit impatience and disgust with 
the Institute, one saying: “To hell out of the 
window with the Institute.” 

But this is not a mere Institute question. 1 
have architect in the United 
States in or out of the Institute. When every 
man in the profession, the beginner as well as 


but cleaned up and sharpened. 


addres sed every 


the oldest, the unregistered or unlicensed as 
well as the Institute Fellow, feels equally his 
responsibility as a professional man in his com- 
munity , refuses to follou the materialist, the 
opportunist, the false prophets of false “busr- 
ness? dawns, then our profession will take its 
rightful place in soctety; and “prosperity” will 
flow “naturally, like Arno from Falterona.” 
With old aff e¢ tion, 
Van. | 


Huserr G. Ripcuey, F.A.1.A. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Magonigle’s pungent—nay 
ment contains meat worthy of thoughtful consideration 
by “the architects of the United States in and out of 
the Institute.” 

These be winged words and I feel in entire sym- 
pathy with, and like the idea of, an “Arc hitects’ Pro- 


poignant —state- 


fessional League.” 
While the 


philippic (perhaps not quite /e mot juste) are obviously 


some. of statements contained in_ his 


exaggeration—inany engineers and spec fication men 
have even more constructive imagination than some 
architects, for example, and a Rear Admiral might 


well be in charge of a Government building pro- 
gramme, especially when he’s got a Louis Simon as 
Supervising Architect—Mr. Magonigle’s main theme 
is sound. Philippics have to be built up on hypotheses. 

Perhaps we have been badly led, admittedly some 
Institute policies may be justly criticized, but suppose 
our leaders had always been creative artists, would 
they have done better! I must confess that the idea 
is appealing, but the number of creative artists is small 


and it’s a cold, unappreciative world they live in. 
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Centuries separate Hatshepsut, Hadrian, and ‘Thomas 
Jefferson. 

I’ve asked Mr. Magonigle to put me down as a 
charter member of his League because I love him and 
have always looked up to him as a creative artist. He 
points out evils and abuses, contumelies and injustices, 
sufferings and hardships that architects have endured 
meekly. These things should be corrected undoubtedly, 
but how? The Good Book says the meek shall inherit 
the earth and perhaps Mr. Magonigle will himself 
answer the questions he poses and lead us out of the 
wilderness and up from the Slough of Despond. 

Only last evening some old friends dropped in for 
tea. After the exchanging of greetings, coming in 
from the pantry with a trayful of glasses of Angelica 
(made in the U. S. A.), walking gingerly so’s not to 
spill over, I remarked, “I don’t know whether I can 
do this steadily or not.’”’ Whereupon my old friend 
said, “Courage, mon ami! You've been doing it 
steadily for twenty-one years to my knowledge.” 

Let us then proceed courageously and steadily and 


not slop over. 


C. GopFreyY Pogal, A.I.A. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

[ quite agree that our profession in this country 
should be on a higher ethical plane. I more than agree 
that the general public now holds it in low esteem. I| 
am not prepared, however, to go along in the thought 
that its very apparent downfall is due to lack of high 
professional ideals; rather, am I inclined to believe that 
we have fallen from grace because with our heads in 
the clouds we have for many years failed to observe 
what has been going on about our feet. 

It is true that the born artist and idealist occasionally 
meets the requirements of the client of means. On 
the other hand, the clientele of less than average 
artistic perception has little use for the artist who has 
but minor conception of how to construct what he de- 
signs, and it is this section of the general public which 
is now in practically absolute control of public affairs, 
as well as largely in control of private enterprise. 

It is probal:ly needless for me to recall that in the 
years of long ago when Architects were looked upon 
as men of ability and standing, the Architect did not 
then consider himself eligible to practice unless he 
could construct, manage and administer as well or 
better than he could design. ‘The general public then, 
as now, demanded of him that he know his stuff, as 
it were, from all angles. He was required to be de- 
signer, executive, engineer, administrator, lawyer, 
business-man and all in the same breath. The Archi- 
tect of the old days sensed this demand of the public 
and met it as the merchant and_ politician 
sense public opinion. It is true that a few in the upper 
strata, possessing ample funds, held their heads high 
and disregarded the hand-writing on the wall; never- 
theless the majority made the grade and satisfied their 


exactly 


public. 
While it cannot be said that the average quality of 


design in those days was by any means as excellent 
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as at present, we rarely then heard clients, for in- 
stance, complain that their Architects omitted this and 
that from their specifications, and that they extended 
steam pipes through wine cellars, neither did Archi- 
tects then annoy their clients with many other more 
serious evidences of impracticability, such as has been 
the case within the past few years. 

The American public is just now very careful as 
to how it spends its money with reference to build- 
ing. It takes it for granted that the Arch‘tect is a 
good designer, but unless the Architect can prove to 
be practical, as well as artistic, the public will place 
and is even now placing him in the category of the 
indigent artist. 

Another peculiarity of the public is its inclination 
to favor the Architect, who, by his general attitude, 
indicates that he values his service highly from a mone- 
tary standpoint, and this is not confined to Architects 
alone. The Architect who today enters competitions 
and does a lot of work for nothing is in public opinion 
just a poor fish; nevertheless there are thousands in 
our profession who have for many years past been doing 
just that. Is it any wonder that so many Architects 
are now on the bread-line? 

The public of today is a money-mad public. It 
gauges everything by the standard of the almighty 
dollar. It cannot understand the Architect who 
gambles his money away in useless competition and 
who works at his profession for Art’s sake only. I am 
speaking, of course, of the average public and it is the 
average public that is now in the saddle. 

A complete change has taken place with regard to 
the public’s attitude. We are no longer esteemed 
Architects but mere pencil pushers and beggars. Every 
time a job appears in the offing we all run in that 
direction like a pack of hounds. Is it any wonder that 
we are now so despised? 

Then again, there is the ever-present annoyance 
with regard to our rates and charges. We must ever- 
lastingly explain why 6% is the basic rate and why we 
charge extra, as it were, to cover engineering, field 
supervision, etc., etc. Why have we not long ago fixed 
a maximum rate and then scaled it down according to 
the lack of need for those special services? It is mighty 
poor business in any line to fix a basic ratg and scale 
it up. The average public cannot appreciate this polite 
gesture toward its sense of justice, and it never will. 

Another factor which 
that we have deliberately penalized ourselves by set- 


has caused our descent ts 
ting up boards of professional control. We thought we 
did the right thing by requiring examinations and the 
issuance of licenses, but what happened? Did not State 
and College politics immediately enter into the situa- 
tion! Can it be truly said that all who now hold cer- 
tificates are fully entitled to them? What is the publ‘c’s 
reaction! Well, I hate to guess but I do know that in 
the public mind any Architect who holds a certificate, 
be he shyster or what-not, is just as capable as any 
other until it is discovered that he is not. Then all 
Architects suffer condemnation alike. 

What happened during the Great War! Did the 
Federal Government call upon the Architects of the 
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country to assume high command of its many neces- 
sary building projects? It did not. On the contrary, it 
availed itself largely of the services of outstanding 
practical builders and engineers, and the Architects 
were given second place. Why?—because the Archi- 
tects were looked upon as nothing but impractical 
dreamers capable of practical planning only under the 
supervision of practical builders; a fine situation, wasn’t 
it. 

To those e«sthetically constituted, it may appear 
trivial and hair-splitting to say that another contribut- 
ing factor to our seeming downfall has to do with the 
ever-present egotism of a vast majority of Architects. 
This element in our make-up is one of long standing 
and has probably done as much to lower us in the eyes 
of the public as any other of our shortcomings. In 
laying plans for our professional rehabilitation, this fail- 
ing should by no means be overlooked. 

It has been common practice for Architects to criti- 
cize the work of their fellows, also to make it ex- 
tremely difficult for gain 
interviews. In addition, many in our profession have 
held their subordinates, within their own organizations 
—such as specification writers, junior draftsmen and 


salesmen to personal 


engineers—in low esteem. As to dealings with con- 
tractors, there has been little or no discrimination 
made between an honest mistake and a deliberate 
attempt to evade specification requirements. Architects 
in general have been entirely too arbitrary, too ego- 
tistical and too lacking in common courtesy in their 
dealings with others. 

Whenever an Architect criticizes the work of an- 
other he immediately lowers himself in the eyes of the 
public. Whenever he deliberately refuses an interview 
he creates resentment. When he assumes the role of 
king and master before his own organization he holds 
himself up to silent ridicule, and when he fails to deal 
fairly with his contractors he becomes widely so ad- 
vertised not only among the trades but to the public 
as well. Infinitesimal as these sins may of themselves 
appear; taken collectively, they have wrought for our 
profession a world of woe. Temperament has little 
place today in any line of endeavor and should be 
rigidly curbed if not altogether eliminated. In our 
dealings with others we should follow the example of 
executives in other fields. It has often been said by 
salesmen that it is easier to interview a Railroad Presi- 
dent than an Architect. 

Much of lasting benefit can be learned from sales- 
men, engineers, specification writers and others with 
whom we come in daily contact. It costs nothing to be 
polite and approachable. The Holier than Thou atti- 
tude must go. 

True it is that a more liberal attitude may invite 
imposition, but surely if the heads of large business 
organizations have found means to separate the goats 
from the sheep so can we, and in like manner we can 
deal with 
injury to ourselves and to our profession. 

[ fully agree with Mr. Magonigle, that the great 
issue is the rehabilitation of the profession as such and 


each such situation on its merits without 


will go a long way myself in putting my shoulder to 
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the wheel, but in view of the present condition which 
is far from being a theory, I cannot see that our status 
will be greatly enhanced by the formation of a new 
ethical society nor by ignoring the fact that there is a 


very important business element within our sphere. 
This is no time to split ranks. We must hold together, 
and if it is true that those in high A.I.A. command 
have fallen down on their jobs, it seems to me, we 
should first ascertain why and then endeavor either to 
uphold and support them or to oust them from office, 
according to our findings; in the latter case, of course, 
in favor of more practical officers. 

If it is our purpose to have our profession rehabili- 
tated, it is evident in the light of all existing circum- 
stances that we must, above all things, prove our worth 
to the public in a practical as well as an esthetic sense, 
for while John Q. Public has only a superficial knowl- 
edge of our xsthetic value he is fully cognizant of 
things practical, hence, quick to discern errors of judg- 
ment as evidenced in the outcome of our planning and 
supervision. He has unfortunately, and at much 
financial loss to himself, discovered our weakness in 
these respects and is now governing himself accord- 
ingly. 

Personally I have seen our downfall coming for a 
long time, and on many occasions warned my col- 
leagues, only to be laughed down. I have been both 
directly and indirectly told by young Architects fresh 
from College and Art Schools that I am out of date; 
that the Architect is not expected to be a business man 
nor have more than a superficial knowledge of con- 
struction; that it is silly to waste time in preparing 
detail drawings, except in outline; that the Architect’s 
responsibility begins and ends with things purely 
esthetic; that it is up to the builder to put the thing 
together. Well, they have had their own way and the 
builder, being a good business man, was not slow to 
grasp this wide-open opportunity to make capital out 
of their idiocy. Instead of the Architect being master 
of the situation, the reverse is now true, and the 
weight of public opinion is with the builder. 

You ask what we are going to do about it. Well, 
let’s first shake down those colleges which have flooded 
our domain with half-baked material. Let them in- 
clude within the curriculum a keynote course on the 
subject of professional ethics. Eliminate entirely the 
theory that a college graduate is qualified to be exempt 
from state examination. Make it mandatory that at 
least four years of engineering and field work be in- 
cluded, and in addition that no student be qualified to 
practice who has not had at least two years of service 
within the confines of an Architect’s office, after 
which, if he is still dumb let him try polit'cs as a pro- 
fession. He will then at least learn how to deal with 
a fickle public. 

As to our immediate needs, it is difficult at this late 
date to plan a course of action. One thing is certain, 
however, such a plan cannot be worked out in the 
mind of any one man or small group of men. My 
thought is that the American Institute should be the 
best medium through which to work; with the aid of 
its membership at large it should immediately start a 
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comprehensive survey of the entire subject. All matters 
of detriment to the profession and its practice should 
be thoroughly analyzed and traced back to causes, 
after which it that our entire 
method of practice will have to be revised. A'l of this of 
course will take time and in the interim the politicians 


may be discovered 


and builders will, no doubt, reap a harvest. I doubt 
very much if any quicker and !ess thorough method 
will suffice to properly 
within the next decade. 


rehabilitate our profession 


EUGENE Davis, ARCHITECT 
Dallas, Texas 

It was with a feeling of gratitude that I read your 
article in PENcIL Points, addressed to the architects 
of the United States. 

Several years ago I was a member of the Institute, 
but I am not now. The influence you mention was 
noticeable then. Recently I have been invited to at- 
tend meetings of the North Texas Chapter, and, as 
far as I can see, the situation has not improved. 

It has been my hope that the depression would 
effect a change for the better by breaking down the 
“Big Business” attitude of some of the really capable 
men. 

Professional 


that idea of a 


Architects’ League (pardon the transposition ) is good. 


It seems to me your 


* * 


PauL PHILIPPE Cret, F.A.I.A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The 
place to see more than the immediate foreground— 
I am entirely with you in your appeal to the architects. 


“upper ground” seems to be a pretty good 


* * * 


ARTHUR WottrersporF, F.A.I.A. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Magonigle wrote in heat. Very much of what 
he says of the condition of the profession today is only 
too true. He is, however, unjust to the men entrusted 
with the higher offices in professional societies. These 
men have not achieved for the profession what we all 
hoped for. I think they have tried and failed. The 
them. I agree fully with 
Mr. Magonigle’s view that architecture is first and 


times are too much for 


foremost a profession and that the architect must con- 
duct himself accordingly; but the architect 
strip himself of business responsibilities and the greater 


cannot 


his job, the more onerous is his business task. 

The Institute has failed completely, Mr. Magonigle 
thinks. ‘The Chicago delegation to the A.I.A. Con- 
vention of May, 1934, forwarded to the Secretary a 
list of what it thought necessary and essential changes 
in the conduct of the Institute and even proposed new 
names for the higher offices. ‘This delegation’s views 
did not carry in Washington in the matter of officers. 
I am convinced that the present incumbents are sin- 
cerely and conscientiously working to alleviate the 
profession’s ills, but whether they are doing it in the 
right way and whether they are the best men in the 
profession to do it, is an open question. Where are 
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the McKims and Burnhams and Cass Gilberts to lead 
the profession out of the wilderness! 

The A.I.A. is a national body and draws its mem- 
bership from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf. It still operates under its 
New York State charter and I fear many of the 
New York men still labor under the impression that 
it is a local society. 

Let me suggest that, with the thought in mind that 
the A.I.A. is the national leader in the profession, 
Mr. Magonigle formulate a ticket of officers that he 
would propose for the national body—men able and 
willing to give up their time to lead the profession out 
of the wilderness and back to the position of respect 
and honor that he says the profession held in this 
country up to ten years ago. The profession at large 
would read with great interest who, in Mr. Magon- 
igle’s judgment, are the able men to do this. 


7 *K 2K *K 


JoHNn Catvin SrEvens, F.A.D.A. 
Portland, Maine 

During my practice of more than fifty years, and 
all of it in this comparatively small New England 
city, there has not been much opportunity to educate 
the public as to the real status of the Architect, 
though I endeavored to do so when possible. 
** Architects’ 
Code,” and believe it entirely unnecessary. 

The A.I.A. Code has been enough for me, and I 
have found it impressed most of my clients very fa- 
vorably. 


I feel as you do about the proposed 


I am writing this in response to your invitation, 
merely to assure you that there are others beside my- 
self in this State who will approve your article, and 
although we have only seven Institute members in 
Maine, we are now taking steps to form a Chapter. 

From so small a body, far from the great centers, 
we probably cannot expect to exert much influence 
on the parent body, yet “pin pricks,” often applied, 
sometimes receive attention. 

* * 
ARTHUR N, Grp, F.A.I.A. 
Ithaca, N.Y, 

Your hits the the Architectural 
Profession right on the head. Our heads unfortunately 
seem to have become ossified to such an extent that 
the slams from Federal, State and Municipal Govern- 
ments don’t register any more. I am with you heart 
and soul but being not far from the close of a long 
professional career and one of the lesser lights at that 


article nail and 


I fear that my support is but a slender reed on which 
to lean. 

I feel with you that the Institute, the Chapters and 
such other Architectural leaders as there may be have 
totally failed the Profession as a whole. I was at the 
first meeting of the C.N.Y. Chapter called in 
Rochester to consider the proposed NRA Code for 
Architects which was to be a part of the General 
Building Code. Our first action was to blow up and 
swear. Our final resolution began with the statement 


that no such code was necessary—already had a good 
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code of ethics—and anyway we had no business—code 
or no code—followed by amendments to the damn 
fool thing and a grudging and surly acceptance. I 
think we all felt we had been beaten with clubs, I 
know I did. That was a year ago. Nothing since. 

My conception of what the Profession of Archi- 
tecture means, and is, is now out of date. The New 
Deal is utterly beyond my comprehension. An Admiral 
of the U.S. Navy in control of the Federal Architec- 
tural Program!! A retired Army Officer and Engi- 
neer in control of the State Architectural Program!!! 
Good Lord!! We hide our diminished heads in the 
sand Ostrich fashion and offer our behinds to any one 
who wants to take a slap at them, and do we get them 
—we do!!! Like Hamlet we do “suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” and then we hold 
a meeting and pass resolutions. 

* “ * 


PRENTICE SANGER, A.I.A. 
New York, N. Y. 

I have read your criticism in PENcIL Pornts, I 
agree with every word and thank God that you had 
the guts to come out and say so. 

I visited the office of the supervising architect in 
the Treasury Department in Washington often within 
the last two years. The Government is taking the 
bread right out of our mouths but I am convinced 
that, until our Government is made to feel a proper 
respect for the architect, they are going to continue 
to hire us and stick us in that sweatshop where we 
will do as we are told. 

I for one would be glad and happy to join an 
Architects’ Professional League and to help restore 
the profession to the dignity and standing that I have 
always felt for it. 


RaLPpH C. FLEWELLING, A.I.A. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

In the main and in many of the specific charges, I 
agree with you absolutely. There is one flaw, as I see 
it, in those charges—and that perhaps a minor one. 
At a time when the American Public had been aroused 
to a lively support of the President’s efforts at recon- 
struction (evolution would perhaps be more accurate ) 
of the Institute whom 
roundly denounce were taking your attitude also that 


these same leaders you so 
“no code was needed” for the profession. I am in- 
clined to believe that the truth of the matter is that 
failure on the part of the profession at that point alone 
did incalculable damage to the profession in the eyes of 
the public. A flat statement that “no code was needed” 
in the face of the fact that public works architectural 
commissions could and would be distributed to the 
favored few on the sole basis of political influence belies 
itself. So long as we, the members of the profession, are 
forced to operate and conduct our practice on the 
basis of laissez-faire and the devil take the hindmost 
—yjust that long will the profession continue to dis- 
integrate—and I agree with you that the picture of 


that condition is worthy of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
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opera, only that the actors would probably take them- 
selves too seriously. 

The Southern California Chapter of the Institute 
has prepared for use a code for competitions on Public 
Works. This competition code if enacted by the pro- 
fession would, we believe, accomplish several results: 

a. It would remove the selection of architects on 
public works from the field of political patronage. 

b. It would result in the appointment of architects 
on the basis of experience, professional standing, 
ability, and knowledge of the problem at hand. 

c. It would secure a real piece of architecture and 
create a new and widespread interest in the profes- 
sion on the part of the general public. 

d. It would, if enacted, convey to those in authority 
the idea that there are architects whose primary in- 
terest is one of good architecture and public service. 

This competition code is based on two or three 
fundamental assumptions: 

First that it is possible for the profession within itself 
to establish professional boards for the prequalifica- 
tion of competitors, without fear or favor and in a 
spirit of sportsmanship. 

Second it assumes that an architect’s understanding 
of and solution to a given problem can be exhibited 
in a short time, inexpensively (limited on most work 
to a five-day period) in the nature of esquisse—esquisse 
unencumbered with the accoutrements of elaborate, 
expensive and deceiving renderings. 

Thirdly that no group is better qualified to deter- 
m‘ne the value of the solution of a problem than the 
competitors themselves, who therefore should prima 
fac’e constitute the jury. 

This program proposed for use for the selection of 
architects on all works involving the expenditure of 
public funds is a constructive and not an obstructive 
mesure. It would, we believe, offer to governmental 
bodies a welcome substitute to the method which at 
present subjects them to constant wire pulling, politi- 
cal bickering and is a colossal waste of time and public 
funds. On the other hand, it would also be a much 
less expensive method for the architect to procure 
work. The time and effort now spent by the practi- 
tioner in building political fences to obtain work 
often costs him thousands of dollars without one con- 
structive idea in the solution of the architectural prob- 
lem to show for it. 

You may or may not recall that at the last con- 
vention of the Institute, a resolution was passed to 
the effect that the President of the Institute should 
appoint a committee to devise ways and means for pre- 
senting a method for the 
architects on public works to the Treasury Depart- 


constructive selection of 
ment. That resolution was sponsored by members of 
the Institute who had a part in devising the code of 
which I speak. To the best of my knowledge this com- 
mittee has never been appointed and I doubt that with 
the present board of directors in office it ever will be 
appo:nted. 


However this plan has been presented to Mr. Ickes 
and to Mr. Morgenthau and I believe that with the 
proper response on the part of the Institute some such 
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system is very possible of development and acceptance 
by the government. 

May we not be absolutely honest about this ques- 
tion of the design of public buildings by governmental 
bureaus! Having had one experience as private archi- 
tect on a post office job, and having been for a time 
behind the scenes so to speak, and having seen some of 
the stuff passed to the Treasury Department as archi- 
tecture by men of the profession whose only qualifica- 
tion was evidently political influence, I feel constrained 
to state at the risk of being called traitor by my own 
profession that were I a public servant responsible for 
the result obtained, I would pursue exactly the policy 
now obtaining on public works until such time as the 
members of the profession themselves could present a 
logical method for the selection of private architects on 
public works which would to a degree insure the ap- 
pointment of a man of real professional training and 
ability entirely divorced from his political influence. 

Such a program will be opposed by a large group 
within the Institute (many of them men of standing 
and marked ability), but any organization which 
opposes the path of progress is foredoomed to sink. 
What really matters after all is that good architecture 
may survive and grow. The best of architectural ex- 
pression in this country today has in most instances 
been brought about through architectural competition 
—in most instances not provided with the safeguards 
which our proposed program offers. 

There are many of us who believe that the com- 
plexion of the Institute is liable to change consider- 
ably within the next few years. Be assured there are 
still a large number of its members—often malev- 
olently called the “younger crowd” for whom life 
is just beginning, at forty—and these members are 
concerned that “professional ethics” should become 
more than something to be told about at conventions 
and that “service to society” should become more than 
a sounding cymbal to deceive the young. If we, as 
architects, become alive to the possibilities of this pro- 
fession of ours in a rapidly evolving society, if we can 
become more concerned in what we produce than in 
what we acquire, if we can stand the barb of honest 
criticism and gain thereby, if we finally discover that 
need of work does not in itself constitute a justifica- 
tion of our demands for public employment; then I 
say we will enter upon a period of professional de- 
velopment which will surpass even those days when 
the Institute was guided by men whose names have 
shed a glow upon the architecture of this country. 

When we speak of “dignity,” let us consider that 
there is no dignity without truth and integrity. You 
speak of the uselessness of discussing “how to get jobs 
out of the government until we restore the confidence 
and respect of the public,” and I would have you if 
possible qualify the statement by the words, “how to 
get jobs out of the government through political in- 
Huence without qualifications as to professional ability.” 
When we have set our house in order, put the offer 
of our services to the government on a qualifications 
basis (regardless of who gets the job), then we will 
have begun to restore our own “dignity and respect.” 


FOR 
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As you state, the present cry for numbers which 
actuates many in high places is not confined to the 
Institute, but has been rampant in all lines of human 
endeavor. As one writer whom I know so aptly put 
it, “we are about to discover that two plus two do not 
always make four.” Perhaps then we will begin to 
“count brains instead of noses.” 

In the meantime some of us do intend to do some- 
thing about it—over one hundred and fifty architects 
of this section have signed the petition calling for the 
enactment of this constructive program for the selec- 
tion of architects on public works in Southern Cali- 
fornia—not to get jobs for architects especially, but 
to get the right architect for the right job. It is sig- 
nificant that in that list are the names of most of the 
men of outstanding ability, and conspicuous by their 
absence are the names of most of those who have de- 
pended upon political acumen for success in what 
should be a highly cultural field of endeavor. 


al Je 4 
*K * * 


A. Brian Merry, ARCHITECT 
Augusta, Georgia 

Your very scathing article of criticism of the archi- 
tectural profession in November PENCIL Points has 
just received my attention. 

While I cannot help but see the viewpoint of the 
government in not flinging their post offices and pub- 
lic building to politically minded architect-promoters, 
I do thoroughly agree with you in the main that our 
siesta has become too prolonged. I do not mean to 
infer any criticism of architects who have handled 
government buildings. So far as I know they have 
executed their jobs well. But, from the standpoint of 
the government, if all of their work is to be turned 
over to our hungry group, the chances are that it 
will not stop with the reputable architects. 

I commend you for your enthusiasm in your sug- 
gestion of not only a house cleaning, but the thought 
of promoting the standing of the profession. I am 
frank to say that I believe the status of the architect 
in smaller cities has not suffered in comparison with 
the architects of larger cities. At least I do not feel 
quite as low as you would have me feel. Maybe its 
my ego; or I believe we call it self-confidence. 

* * x x 
Louis A. WaALsH, ARCHITECT 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

“Amen” to all that you say, except that I think 
you are a bit too severe with the officers of the Insti- 
tute. Maginnis surely is a “professional” man. 

I do think, however, and have so expressed myself 
in letters to other members, that the Institute officers 
have, for several years, been obsessed with this idea of 
“members for political weight” and I have proposed 
that, instead of “‘every architect a member” the In- 
stitute use the slogan, ““Every Member an Architect.” 

That something, such as you suggest in the last 
paragraph of your article would be an eventuality, has 
occurred to me more than once but I would prefer to 
have it an “outgrowth” rather than “a_ breaking 
away,” from the Institute. 
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“The Upper Ground” (continued 


By H. Van Buren Magonigle, D. Arch. F.A.LA, A.N.A. 


rofessor Lewis F. Pilcher of Pennsylvania State 

College breaks what is to this reviewer fresh 

ground in his very interesting article in the 
American Architect for September about ““The Black 
Emperor’s Capitol” in Haiti, now and for many years 
past a ruin, with photographs and drawings showing 
its original form indicating unexpected sources of in- 
spiration in its design. 


“Modern Thomas E. ‘Talmadge, 
F.A.I.A., is illustrated by architectural aberrations of 
the sort upon which Montgomery Schuyler would have 


loved to whet his snickersnee. Architects under 50 


London” by 


From American Architect, September, 1934 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


would probably not remember the series he used to 
run with that title in the Architectural Record. He 
delighted in taking some godawful building, carving 
it up elaborately and serving it with the sauce of 
his caustic wit. 

We select from this article to reproduce “Hoover 
Limited” and have nothing further to say beyond 
drawing attention to the exquisite fenestration of the 
tower thing. 


* * 


We used to accept a gas-works as ineluctably hor- 
rendous. But Messrs. Bloch and Hesse have succeeded 
in “taking the cuss out of the gas-works” by their 
Sales and Service Building for the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company, well designed and simple and showing 
that such a utility need not be a blot on the landscape. 


ste he 
* * 


The October issue of the American Architect is 
given over completely to the Nebraska State Capitol, 
Goodhue’s last work and his greatest. To review the 
building or even this presentation of it at all adequately 
would require a complete monograph, and therefore 
the few words I am able to devote to it can only be a 
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kind of impertinence. 

That Goodhue’s spirit had been gradualiy prepar- 
ing for this strong new flight into new air and toward 
emancipation from mere scholastic tradition is quite 
easy now to see. His Gothic work had slowly released 
itself from the shackles of period, from the Gothic of 
the books and photograph albums as he absorbed more 
and more completely the real essence of Gothic; until 
at last you might hunt in vain through such buildings 
as, for example, St. Thomas’s in New York, for 
major or minor plagiarisms. This is the building of 
which Benedict Carter, one-time Director of the 
American Academy in Rome said “It divides a walk 
on Fifth Avenue into two parts—waiting ‘til 
come to it and thinking about it afterwards.” 


you 


x 

If the younger flight of architects in these United 
States—or anywhere else.in the world—would like 
to know what true progress in architecture is, let them 
study the Capitol of Nebraska. Here are to be found 
the sound and immutable principles of good building, 
of good composition, of good design. Here is the cour- 
age to depart from precedent and to invent new ar- 
rangements of light and shade and pattern. Here if 
they know how to look, they will find Goodhue’s per- 
sonal history as artist—his Persian experience, his long 
dealings with Gothic forms and proportions, his tenta- 
tives in the Classical mode. I believe Goodhue’s ap- 
proach to his work to have been almost completely the 
esthetic approach; I do not believe he troubled him- 
self about the things the lay critics are already begin- 
ning to read into his work. In this building he was as 
simple as the simplest Simon among those who call 
themselves modernists; but his keen and dominating 
wsthetic sense was not satisfied with nakedness. He was 
not satisfied by mere “function,” that cliché which is 
getting to be so tiresome. He had to have beauty with 
it—and he knew how to get it. 
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SALES AND SERVICE BUILDING FOR A GAS WORKS 
Bloch and Hesse, Architects 
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NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect 


A propos the lay critic, we have Mr. Charles Harris 
Whitaker with us again with the leading article on 
the Capitol and who delivers himself of such gems as: 
“There can be no doubt, had he lived, that he would 
have pushed his way steadily towards a complete di- 
vorce from the historical representational process of 
imitative design; and at last would have won his way 
to the pure craftsman’s point of view [ difficult to de- 
cide whether it is the craftsman who is pure or the point 
of view]. Then there would have arisen a building 
in which the only collaborators would have been the 
workmen.” Perhaps someone knows what this means 

if so, do write and tell me. 

Referring to certain criticisms of the building, Mr. 
Whitaker says: “First, as 
have 


modernists observe, 
Goodhue could for the 
money.” One is tempted to request a definition of a 
“pure modernist” and why he (the 
Goodhue to give more space for the same money or 


pure 


got more space same 


pure) wanted 
more money or less money. As long as he got enough 
space for the money the State of Nebraska was well 
served—especially in view of the fact that it is able to 
be so proud of the way the space was disposed and 
handled by the architect. The pure ones appear to 
gauge success by the quantity of space not by its 


quality. 


Professor Cunningham’s contribution to the sym- 
posium, a record of successful experiments with use of 
materials in the Capitol, is an interesting account of 
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things that went on behind the scenes, written from 
the point of view of the man who really knows what 
he is talking about and does things himself. He is too 
modest even to appear to imply how much he had to 
do with the work that remained to be done when 
death took Goodhue away, from the designs for doors 
inside to the entire tower—which fell to his lot to 
work out, and which he did with loyalty to his old 
chief and the necessities of final execution. 


In this building was solved for the first time the 
completely satisfactory union of sculpture in the round 
with the structure. Here are no lumpy eruptions a la 
Epstein such as those in Radio City. Here are no 
“statues” standing about like mantelpiece ornaments 
that might be moved thither or yon. The sculpture 
grows out of the substance of the building. More, you 
feel as though the superfluous stone had been merely 
cleared away, revealing the figure which had always 
dwelt in the mass waiting for its release. 

It is not all of equal success, notably the pierced 
reliefs in the three balustrades on the Southerly facade, 
where the figures seem to be carrying the weight of 
the heavy coping on their heads; and the shadows over 
the Buffalo panels on the step buttresses are much too 
black and heavy and come too near the top of the 
buttress; the same fault, and it is very disturbing, 
occurs in the sculptural panels at the top of the corner 
pavilions. 

For years we all used to wonder who did Goodhue’s 
sculpture: the identity of the man was concealed with 
a positively medieval effacement. It was not until his 
work on the Capitol of Nebraska burst upon us, that 
it became known that this genius so suddenly revealed 
was the man who had worked with and for Goodhue 
for years with an extraordinary sympathy and adapta- 
bility to conditions of place and type and style, the 
greatest sculptor of architectonic forms the world has 
so far known, Lee Lawrie. He has said so many things 
once and for all in this building and said them so well 
that it is difficult to see how anyone can ever, if he 
wishes to attain a perfect union of figures in the round 
the itself, find another convention 


with structure 
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DETAIL OF SOUTHERLY FACADE 
B. G. Goodhue, Architect. Lee Lawrie, Sculptor 
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satisfac- 


From American Architect, October, 1934 


equally 
tory: he may be 
doomed eternally 
to the 
plagiarist — in 
fact, crass imita- 
tion has 
set in. With the 
modesty of a 
really great man 
Lawrie 

mizes_ the 
he had in making 
this 
work 
hue’s 


role of 


already 


mini- 
share 


crowning 
of Good- 
brilliant 
career what it is. 





I cannot resist 
NEBRASKA STATE 
Detail of Lawrie’s 


CAPITOL quoting almost in 
full a letter just 
from 
one of the real architects in America, a man whose 


? 
Scul piu ré 


received 


work is truly progressive and sane, and who was for 
many years professor of architecture in a very promi- 
nent school—a prominence to which he largely con- 
tributed. This is a repercussion of our review of the 
reports of the Collegiate Schools of Architecture in 
PENCIL Porn'rs for October: 

““. . You are chasing nonsense with a gusto which 
is appreciated. The Octagon in the October, 1934, 
issue [ for the benefit of those not in the know; The 
Octagon is the official, anemic, organ of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects] has published some new 
‘cures’ for the profession, under the titk—‘This Pro- 
fession of Ours,’ by Frederic E. Towndrow. I find a 
few gems in it: 

‘““*T hope my readers will forgive me if I remind 
them that all great architecture depends upon the get- 
ting of jobs. After that first step the rest is compara- 
tively easy, and it is in this first step (which makes 
possible all the others) that the office trained man is 
generally more efficient than the school trained 
man...’ 

“Later this is of the 
schools: ‘ . . First and foremost the student is taught 
little or nothing of the business side of architecture. 
In other words, how to get jobs and how to deal with 
them efficiently in all their financial and business im- 
plications . .’ 


re-stated under a criticism 


‘And also: ‘ . . It seems evident that young archi- 
tects should be trained more scientifically. They should, 
in fact, be so trained as to be able to teach engineers 
and business men their jobs. This should not be diffi- 
ch...° 

“T wish to God that ‘after getting a job’ the rest, 
that is, to do it in a creditable way, were ‘compara- 
tively easy!’ and that ‘it is not difficult to teach engi- 
neers and business men their jobs.’ ” 

He hopes I am well—and I can assure him that I 
am all the better for his letters. For he knows, and 
no one better, how hard the architect’s real job is and 
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how short school- = Frem 
time is in which 
to get an inkling 
of it. 

* 

The Architect 
and Engineer 
continues its pub- 
lication of the 
Historic Build- 
ings Survey, this 
time with a num- 
ber of the old 
Missions that 
never cease to 
make one marvel 
at what those old 





priests managed 

to do with the 

unskilled hands NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 
of their Indian Detail of Lawrie’s Sculpture 


converts. 

In this number too, October, is a roof house (pent- 
house we should call it in New York) by Mr. O. A. 
Deichmann, very successful, judging from the illus- 
trations. We reproduce one view of it here. A curious 
the twelve-foot fire wall 
around the garden, which apparently could not be 
pierced on account of the fire hazard, and shuts off 
the view very effectually. So Mr. John Stoll was called 
in to paint “San Francisco Bay scenes” upon the wall 
to carry the eye beyond the enclosure; an actual rustic 


feature of ensemble is a 


fence of redwood helps to create the illusion of reality. 
* a 

Architecture for November is not quite as interest- 
ing to me as it usually is. There are some small houses 
in and about Portland, Oregon, by Herman Brookman, 
some of them very interesting in their individuality of 
treatment without straining after “originality.” Some 
wooden grilles in Santiago de Cuba with measured 
details of them all complete and ready to hand over 
to the contractor so that he may reproduce them in 
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TOP O’ TOWN HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO 
O. A. Deichmann, Architect 
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Architectural Review, October, 1934 Northern Maine article in the Oc- Architectural Review, October, 1934 
or in any other tober number, 
appropriate cli- ‘‘The Creative 
mate. The Port- Process and 
folio is devoted Modern Archi- 
to Roof Trusses; tecture.” If any 
and there are — reader of PENCIL 


some nice photo- 
graphs of “gar- 
den terminals,” 
niches and build- 
ings and _ things 


terminating gar- 


den vistas in 
many charming 
places. 

*k 


We reproduce 
some illustrations 
from the Archi- 
tectural Review. 
It is difficult to 
visualize such harshness as the house below in the mel- 
low atmosphere of rural England without a shudder 
of pity and regret. Really, I am beginning to turn for 
relief from the sad aridity of these modernistic mani- 
festations to the joyous don’t-give-a-damn-a-tiveness 
of the Baroque! I'd like to loll in this wild chair. I'd 
like to loaf around this doorway under the rotten 
piece of design alongside of it. There is life in them at 
least. If ever there is any architecture to do again, I 
am going to do something crawling with ornament and 
without a straight line in it. I shall do a stream-lined 
house—and [ shall justify stream-lining an immobile 
object by the silliest blurb I can think of about the 
so softly by that a man can sleep o’ 
isn’t anything I won’t do that will 





STATE CHAIR, NOTO, SICILY 


wind slipping 
nights. There 
rinse my eye of these tin huts. 


I am not quite sure whether my critical mandate 
from PENCIL Pornrs extends to its own pages, but I 
shall take a chance and refer to Mr. Elmer Grey’s 


From The Architectural Review, London, October, 1934 





A HOUSE WITH A VIEW, JOLDWYNDS, SURREY 
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he should look it 
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carefully; also 
non - subscribers 
“if this 
meet the eye of.” 
It is admirable in 
tone and goes to 
the depths. 
Everything in 
me tells me that 
Mr. Grey is right 
and that he de- 
scribes with accuracy what goes on in the designer’s 


should 


M 





NOTO—CONVENT DOORWAY 


mind—something that in its very nature can’t go on 
in any other kind of mind. His account of the un- 
conscious accumulation of impressions, their intimate 
reactions upon each other as they lie in the twilight of 
that mind, their mixture, their interfusion, and their 
issuance one day in new and unexpected forms, I feel 
to be true; and in thus accounting for what we call 
“originality” no one can help but feel that he has solved 
that mystery once and for all. It is all this wealth of 
association and of impressions that your modernist 
would have us surrender in favor of the raw and un- 
digested. Mr. Kenneth Reid said the other day, as we 
were discussing the modernistic fad, that its exponents 
didn’t seem to realize that far from being progressive 
they were actually reactionary—for they were re- 
verting to the crude and primitive phases of man’s urge 
to build, merely using gas-pipe and enameled sheet iron 
instead of unbarked wood, mud, reeds and straw, but 
just as untreated and un-acted upon by te imagina- 
tion, 

I had intended, sometime when I got around to it, 
to try to cover the general ground of Mr. Grey’s 
article, but he has done it so well that I can only 
offer him three rousing cheers. I hope every draftsman 
in the offices and every student in the schools will con 
what Mr. Grey says with an open mind and an under- 
standing heart. Such thoughts as these are precious 
gifts to our younger brothers in the profession; they 
are distilled from ripe experience, the clear and sane 
judgment that is one of the compensations of life in 
descending its western slopes. 

H. Van Buren MAGONIGLE 
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Early College and Educational Buildings in New England 


BY ELDON L. 


DEAN 


Research and Measured Drawings by Frank Chouteau Brown 
Photographs by Arthur C. Haskell 


L. many instances the original structures asso- 
ciated with the beginnings of early educational institu- 
tions in New England have long disappeared; or been 
superseded by later buildings, ‘themselves already of 
It was also the fact 
that in many cases the buildings first used for educa- 
tional purposes were not especially constructed for that 
use; but merely adapted to the purpose. Classes for the 
younger children in the early colonies, in many loca- 
New England, usually “Dame 
were carried on in the homes of the “Dame” 
charge the instruction of the children had 
been placed; 
veniently 
selected for the 
pupils of many varying ages. 


considerable age and association. 


tions in known as 
Schools,” 
in whose 
or sometimes in another house more con- 
of larger and 
gathering of these small groups of local 


located, or size, therefore 


No example of a small village schoolhouse, of an 
early date, especially built for ‘the education of the 
younger scholars, is known still to exist in northern 
New England. A considerable number of one-room 
schoolhouse buildings may yet be found, scattered over 
some sections of M:z assachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine—but 
usually they do not date from before 1830 to 1840. 
Some few have been kept nearly in their original con- 
dition (having been superseded by newer and larger 
buildings, and the “bus” system now in general use in 
rural communities having made them of no use on 
their original sites) but have been long closed and 
allowed to exist without care or repair. Many have 
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disappeared, from fire or neglect, but a few still “carry 
on,” remote and forlorn. Many have been 
changed or adapted to other uses; perhaps to serve as 
i “Union Church”; made into a farm cottage; 
sionally they have become “ 
artist; or 


more 


occa- 
for some summer 
have fallen to the use of a roadside stand or 
gas filling station! 


studios” 


One or two examples of these simple structures, that 
may be regarded as more o 
“Tittle 
though, as a 


r less representative of the 
red schoolhouse” of storied tradition (al- 
matter of fact, about as often “‘white” 
in the locality here represented!) are illus- 
trated in this number; one—now actually a “summer 
located adjacent to the dis- 
mantled remains of an old “town pump” was the first 
public schoolhouse of Rockport, Massachusetts! 


old 


“ 


as “‘red” 


ante : 
studio —conveniently 


New England early town records carry many stories 
of the old “‘Academies” that were founded 
towns of any importance; some of which languished 
for many years before the rising ascendency and success 
of the 
abandoned. 


most 


larger college institutions caused them to be 
But a few have even 
flourishing today as accommodations for the younger 
scholars, in those localities where constant growth of 
surrounding towns and villages have made the need 
of an intermediate institution of this sort of continued 
neighborhood value. And two or three typical build- 
ings illustrate this group of institutional architecture; 
the pretentious being the three-story Derby 
Academy, in the old town of Hingham, in Massachu- 


survived; some 


most 






FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOLHCUSE, ROCKPORT, MASS. 


setts, representative of the later and more prosperous 
structures of the period when these Academies most 
flourished; another being the original building (1763) 
of the little Academy founded and named after Lieut.- 


a 2 : Bes. 


SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Governor Dummer, in Byfield, Massachusetts. Both 
these institutions are still flourishing and maintain a 
long record of educational ideals; although both now 
serve a far larger area than was ever contemplated as 
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DUMMER ACADEMY—ORIGINAL BUILDING 1763—BYFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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possible at the time of their foundation. 

Of the old College buildings in this section, it must 
at once be acknowledged that the earliest buildings of 
the first Institutions founded for the inculcation of 
learning have long since disappeared! There is every 
probabi ility that those first constructed entirely for this 
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the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities for April, 1933, Vol. XXIII, No. 4; 
illustrated by some drawings of conjectural restorations 
of the first building at Harvard College, in Cambridge, 
made by Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, the “Old College, 
whch was built in 1638 and finally destroyed in 1679. 
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DERBY ACADEMY, HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


purpose must have followed examples established by 
earlier collegiate buildings of European precedent, par- 
ticularly in England. Those especially interested in 
these earliest structures may be referred to the article 
by Professor Samuel E. Morison in the publication of 
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It was modeled upon the sort of ‘Tudor structure that 
may still be seen in some of the earlier Colleges in 
Cambridge, England. 

But actually none of the earliest existing Collegiate 


structures to be found New England exhibits any 
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architectural Tudor characteristics — unless perhaps 
what are claimed as remainders of the old single 
“Studies” of the English Colleges—small rooms about 
5’0” x 8’0’’—some of which are still to be seen in 
the present Hollis Hall, in Harvard (though now used 
as lavatories or closets), may be considered as such a 
survival ! 

As a matter of fact, Harvard University preserves 
more early buildings than are to be found in any other 
College among the northern New England states; in 
their original exterior aspect, at least. It is acknowl- 
edged that the changes caused by accident, fire, wear, 
and usage have left little of their interior finish or 
structure in original condition. Among its earlier build- 
ings are Massachusetts Hall, 1720; Hollis Hall, 1763; 
Harvard Hall, 1766; Stoughton Hall, 1805; Hol- 
worthy Hall, 1812; and Holden Chapel, 1744. All 
these are built of brick, and are representative of their 
periods, only Harvard Hall having been very much 
altered upon its exterior by later changes and additions. 
The yard also boasts of University Hall, the fine 
granite structure designed by Charles Bulfinch. 


| 





Brown University in Providence has preserved 
three of its first structures, University Hall, 1773; 
Hope College, 1825; and Manning Hall, the latter a 
fine example of the Greek revival influence, dating 
from 1833. Some of the other smaller Colleges have 
also kept one or two of their earlier buildings, though 
generally of later date than those listed. 


Both at Cambridge and Providence, the buildings 
dating from before the Revolution were used during 
the war as barracks for soldiers; and at Harvard, 
both Massachusetts and Hollis have been largely rebuilt 
inside, having been used both for recitation rooms and 
dormitories at different times. Fires have also dam- 
aged the interiors of parts of these buildings, causing 
new firewalls to be installed, and many minor changes 
in stairways and interior partitions have had to be 
made from time to time. 

These same factors have even extended to affect 
most of the structures dating from early in the Nine- 
teenth Century; and have in some cases even altered 
their exterior appearance; as has been the case with 
several of the older buildings at Phillips Andover 
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ABBOTT HALL, ABBOTT ACADEMY—1829—ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Academy, for instance. Here no less than four of the 
’ Bulfinch; but it 
is obvious, from any close study of “a structures them- 
selves, that their present state exhibits evidence that 


existing buildings were designed | 


many changes—sometimes of considerable importance 
have been made at various times to affect their fabr’c 
and exterior appearance. In the case of these particu- 
lar structures, for instance, the belfries or cupolas are 
obviously not in their original relation to the designs. 
A large part of Pearson Hall, on both principal facades, 
show considerable areas of brickwork of a different pe- 
riod from the rest of the 
building; and several of 
the entrances exhibit evi- 
dences of changes and 
alterations that may have 
extensively varied their 
exterior appearance. 

In general, however, 
despite changes in open- 
ings and roof lines; the 
additions of dormers, roof 
balustrades, or cupolas; 
these early College build- 
ings are among the most 
interesting records of 
early brick masonry that 
have been preserved from 
Eighteenth Century pe- 
riods. Several of the illus- 
trations. included in the 
Monograph Series (Vol. 
XX, No. 2) may be used 


to demonstrate the record 


‘Granite- atform- 
i ee 


in this particular. In every 
case, they exhibit an inter- 
est of texture that — 
secured by the use of 


o* 1 
-C. Bulfrchs ew we 


irregular brick units, early 
bond variations, and 
varied joint treatments— 
contains material for the study and consideration of 
architects appreciative of maintaining the variety and 
values of historic periods of craftsmanship in masonry, 
or to avail themselves of the inherited traditions of 
that trade, and apply them to modern problems of 
architectural design. 

Structures dating from the earlier years of the 
Nineteenth Century, on the other hand, exhibit an- 
other aspect, also valuable and su eee estive to the modern 
designer. A study of the several buildings by Charles 
Bulfinch, for instance—and perhaps most particularly 
the building at Phillips Andover called by his name— 


WEST -DGDRWAY-BULFINCH-HA 
PHIMRS:ANDOVER-ACADEMY-18i8 
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is illuminating from the severity and chastity of their 
design, as well as the extreme simplicity and reserve 

of their molding treatment and ornamental embellish- 
ment. 

Very probably this may have been the result of the 
requirement of economy imposed upon their des‘gner 
by the conditions under which he was working at the 
time; of the need of these institutions to secure the 
utmost possible amount of building for the least pos- 
sible amount of expenditure (a problem not very far 
removed from that confronting the profession during 
these very current years 
of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury! ). But, whatever 
the cause, the results se- 
cured have great interest 
and value for architec- 
tural designers today. For 
interests of texture in the 
wall, other values have 
been substituted that may 
not be as widely interest- 
ing or appealing; for the 
romantic tendencies evi- 
dent in the earlier de- 
signs, there are now to 
be seen the greater fine- 
ness and reserve of a 
Greek-derived delicacy 
and precision of outline 
and composition of area 
that almost approaches 
“bareness” in its result. 
The resulting simplicity 
certainly requires more 
understanding and a finer 
appreciation of the prob- 
lem of architectural de- 
sign upon the part of the 
public than might have 
been expected to exist at that time, even in New 
England. Or it may be that it was a direct out- 
growth of the very social conditions then animat- 
ing this section of North America; the natural ex- 
pression in architecture of the civilization then being 
derived from the early years of the Republic; of 
the conditions of life and living then surrounding 
the developing mentality of the region that was to 
flower a little later in the school of literature and 
thought that was to achieve its fullest culmination 
in New England in the philosophy of Alcott, Thoreau, 


and Emerson! 
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V 
By Charles Harris Whitaker 


or some months intermittently, and for the last 

five weeks steadily, I have been repairing and 

remodeling one of the oldest houses in Virginia. 
It is a log die construction and as we pull and pry 
it apart and peer behind the surface, there is told, with 
startling plainness, the unhappy story of the rise and 
decline of American carpentry—the tale that began 
with axe and adze, crosscut and broadaxe, and that 
ended with the Senin Ttadledk x atalogue je 17,000,- 
000 people on the national dole. 

A fortnight ago I knocked off for a 
took myself to the Maryland side of the Potomac, far 
down on of the there to 
spend the day with an architect whom I have long 
loved and where I saw a copy of PENciIL Points and 
read Mr. Magonigle’s remarks concerning an article 
entitled “Builders in Search of a Civilization,” that 
appeared in The American Architect for July. It was 
one of those opalescent autumnal days when the 


day and be- 


one great lower reaches, 


Potomac was like a pearly mirror into which one might 
peer in endless reminiscent delight, and in contrast, 
Mr. Magonigle’s observations seemed strangely arro- 
gant. Certainly it was 
derided my concern about workmen as something that 
“de effuvium.” 


a sneer he intended when he 
never got very close because of 

Well, on that point, let me say that I have just 
completed a new fly-proof privy, even as I demolished 
the old one to get some lumber, for the installation of a 
bathroom still makes an outside toilet necessary because 
of the uncertain water-supply. I even cut the 
shaped hole in the seat of the new privy, and found 
it an intriguing job, for there is a heap of philosophy 


egg- 


required in this particular branch of carpentry. There 
are questions of contour, of bevel, of height, 
direction, as technical problems, but there are also cer- 
tain vital factors that concern themselves with loca- 
tion and the provision for the fine view that shall be 
fastidiously private, and that leads to serenity and quiet 
contemplation. | ought to add that I also did half the 
work on the septic tank (no effluvium as yet) and 
thus it would seem fairly obvious that Mr. Magonigle’s 
sneer was no more than that. 


and of 


When he pigeon-holes me in a compartment labelled 
Ruskin and Morris, that is no more than an 
assumption. both of these men a great deal, 
but I have never set them up as gods and have taken 
pains publicly to point out what seemed to me to be 
Both of them believed in 
and in the blessings and satisfactions 


arrogant 


I owe 


their besetting romanticism. 


work and loved it, 
it can bestow when rightly carried on, and as I like 
to be called a workman, in preference to any other 
name, because I am happiest when I am working, I 
shall endure Mr. Magonigle’s jibe without complaint. 


On Common Ground 
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Whitaker is a writer and not an 
I certainly 
yet I have built 


But, says he, Mr. 
That, 
would not call myself an architect, 
three houses for myself with my own hands, and have 


architect. too, is an assumption. 


remodelled several others for friends and relatives. 


But, on this point, am I not justified in pointing out 


that, in my opinion, Mr. Magonigle is not an archi- 
tect, at least by any definition of mine and a good 


many others, I have always told him, during the long 
friends ship that he has so strangely chee to end, that 
he was a grand painter, which I think he is, But my 
guess is that few names in the history of building are 


likely to be more quickly forgotten than his. (The 
moonlight water-color that he painted for me, many 
years ago, hangs in the room where I write, and I 


could ask no lovelier leave-taking than the sight of 
that luscious darkly deep blue sky and the soft sil- 
houette of the group of humble buildings, so sweetly 
in tune with earth as the source of life that over them 
the night seems to be letting fall her very special 
benediction. ) 

It may be my dislike of the Kansas City War Memo- 
rial (which I never mentioned to him) that has drawn 
such a dirklike thrust from his pen. I remember, how- 
what I said to 
that he 
competition, 


Tom Kimball when he told me 
that 
“Tt is too bad to risk spoiling the record 
you made at Lincoln,” I said, “for anything pretend- 
ing to memorialize the latest international racket will 
merely turn out to be a joke,” and my words were true. 
The Paschendaale had not then been told 
by Lloyd George, but there were those who knew what 
was going on and what the end would be—all Europe 


ever, 


was to be the architectural adviser for 


slaughter 


thumbing its nose at us when we asked them to repay 
the bilhons we had been swindled into spending and 
lending in order that a group of thoroughly dishonest 
and incompetent statesmen might make men fight to 
save their faces and remake the property lines on the 
map. What a racket it was! What a joke is the 
Kansas City War Memorial, and all others, as we look 
at them and remember the Allied Borrowers! 

Yes, says Mr. Magonigle, but I have known many 
more craftsmen than has Mr. Whitaker. ' 
be so, but I would like to point out that merely saying 
so does not make it so. I haven’t counted up those I 
have known. 


That may 


There were a great many of them, for 
I came of a family of craftsmen—boatbuilders, carpen- 
ters, millwrights—and from my earliest days I had 
them as friends and companions, listened to their talk 
and their philosophy, and thought them the finest men 
earth. If I made I'd say that 
I must have known a hundred good workmen in my 
own land, half as many in England where I spent 
five where I 


on the a computation, 


some years, aS Many more Germany 
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spent a similar period, and certainly nearly as many 
more in France and Belgium, where I dawdled about 
for another three years. In Greece, where | spent half 
i year, I met but the cast-maker at the Museum, but 
a tailor in Candia in Crete, and a 


was, although our conversation, as he 


I did get to know 
te llow he 
a peasant’s coat, did not rise to the philoso- 


jolly 
made m« 
phies. In the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, I built a 
with the 


house for myself, working workmen from 
whom | learned a lot ot odd Ways of doing things. | 


work like that and 


with the 


ilso learned that one could not 


retain any social status, either workers or 
with the bourgeoisie, in Luxembourg (or anywhere in 
Russia, I suspect ), so I sold the house 


} urope Save 


at the first opportunity and gave up one of the loveli- 
est views that was ever framed by a window. All in 
all, therefore, I have known some craftsmen, includ- 
ing several who were renowned. Mr. Magonig'e may 
have known more, have known them more intimately, 
and they may all have been vastly superior, as crafts- 
men, to those that I knew, but when he points out 
that his craftsman friends decry the modern and long 
for a chance to do some real work, ] merely remind 
him that that 
wrote “Builders in Search of a Civilization.” It might 
have been “Craftsmen in Search,” just as well. 

On the 
Greek 
such thing. Rigorous training there was, but of work- 
“architect” stuff may be 


was the burden of my song when I 


point of the “rigorous training” of the 


“architects,” | merely decline to believe any 
men. The offered to a so- 
ciety composed largely of slums and skyscrapers, and 
with half the population inadequately housed, but it 
can’t be stuffed down my gullet by all the historians on 
earth. That does not mean that I have a feud with 
architects, per se, but it does mean that the attempt to 
track down the modern architect in order to prove 
that his counterpart was a component part of Athenian 
society is merely a part Of what I call the “imperfect 
historical method,” as I have got to know the lies 
and that are fed to the youth 


day. 


called history 
even as others were fed to me in my 


that are 
of today 
W hat lies they were! 
As for the “‘vanity of the profession,” why not, I 
| 
trow 
of ballyhoo and blah? Certainly the profession is vain, 
and will appropriate anything it can lay its hands on 


How else Can a profession get on in this world 


in order to advance and consolidate its interests and its 
revenues, as will any other profession, trade, or call- 
ing. 

Now this is all a lot of fuss over not much of any- 
thing. Not one of the things to which I have referred 


| ditor’s Note: 
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is of the slightest importance. ‘Ven years ago, Mr. 
Swartwout, writing in The American Architect, took 
casual and caustic flings at me because, as editor of 
The Journal of the Al.A., I felt it necessary to point 
out to the architectural profession just where it was 
headed, and to lay constant emphasis on what was 
then called the “housing problem.” (It may be signifi- 
cant that today 
frugal existence by getting a job in some one of the 


many an architect is eking out a 


national! housing undertakings! ) But for these things 
[ was dubbed one of a “little group of earnest 


thinkers,” or something of the sort. In the meantime, 
my predictions about where building was headed have 
all come to pass. From the result, most architects and 
draftsmen have suffered bitterly. “They will continue 
to suffer, for a long time, for it is likely to be some 
vears (if ever!) before the American people can again 
indulge in an orgy of yambling spendthriftery into 
which we have been plunged, with minor interrup- 
tions, for a quarter of a century. No nation can stand 
such a drain on the common revenue. Over and over 
again, from Memphis to New York, nations have 
built themselves into debt and insolvency. Kings and 
priests have gobbled and stuffed themselves with 
palaces and temples, as the slums and hovels piled up 
like human garbage heaps, while wars killed off the 
murmurers when their lamentations grew too loud. 
No nation, however, ever repeated that performance 
as fast as has the United States of America. Looking 
the bald facts in the face, it is plain that Western civil- 
ization is caught in the trap of ownership for usury. 
Prices, not values, run the show. Life is held cheap. 
Property is held dear, The art of building is caught in 
the toils of this cobweb that has been ages in spinning 
and that now enwraps the earth. There is no longer a 
possible flight from it. It has to be faced. 

The struggle may bring forth no man knows what. 
‘The way of escape demands a will to justice, a co- 
operative intelligence, and a sense of the dignity of 
human life that do not now exist. They cannot be 
brought into being (if that be possible) by the pigeon- 
' names. No set of men 
comes to closer grips with this giant cobweb of owner- 
ship for usury than do the architects, for they deal 
with the great human need for shelter. Before them, 
today, lies the prostrate and insolvent heap of sky- 


holing process, or by calling 


scraper and small house, of town and city, of State and 
Nation. ‘Vo discover the reason for this insolvency and 
the human misery involved, is the only way to find out 
how to use building to help make a civilization—and 
if it isn’t to be used for that purpose, how come? 


Ur. Magonigle, on being permitted to read the 


foregoing bejore publucation, wrote to the editors, ‘Thank you 


, CTTING 


ting me read Mr. W hitaker’s Apologia pro vita sua, It is 


Ss 


Jute perfect as a piece of self revelation. 
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More Ammunition 


Small Homes Drive 
By William F. Mickelsen 


uch has been said, and written, concerning 
the prospect of obtaining some fair share of 
the small house business for the architect. The 
purpose of this article is to provide the architect with 
more ammunition to use in his “drive” for this work. 

The observations and facts here given are the re- 
sult of an analysis of more than 1000 homes. This 
work was done by the writer in connection with ap- 
praisement for mortgage re-financing. 

Such analysis, done for the purpose of determining 
a safe and fair loan value, offers an interesting con- 
trast In viewpoint as compared to the usual angle of 
approach employed by the architect acting as a critic. 
It is also rather rare for the architect to make whole- 
sale excursion into the commonplace and stereotyped 
masses of reproductions which, after all, constitute the 
great “American Home.” 

Naturally, there is much to be desired zsthetically in 
this group. Commonly, the heuses of this class are 
either wholly lacking in style or are bastard concep- 
tions by partial employment of one or more styles, 
often offending atrociously against good architecture. 

In appraisal analysis the items of design, plan, and 
structural merits are very vital factors. Is the design 
good or bad? Is the plan good, novel, efficient, or poor, 
awkward, and wasteful, or, perhaps, merely accept- 
able? Is the structure sound and may long life and 
low maintenance be expected of it, or do parts or 
members already show signs of failure forecasting 
costly repairs? The answers to these fundamental ques- 
tions inevitably influence the answer to the question of 
true value. These are questions the wise buyer asks. 

The large number of dwellings examined in the 
author’s survey makes possible a quite comprehensive 
cross sectional picture of the ordinary house, and 
therein lies much food for thought. 

In view of this article’s purpose there would be no 
particular point in a discussion of any but the more 
common faults uncovered in the analysis. 
the 
foundation—faulty work existed in a vast majority of 


Beginning with the first unit in construction 


the homes examined. ‘The house whose center bearing 
piers, or walls, had not settled more than the exterior 
bearing walls due to incorrect footing areas was the 
proverbial exception proving the rule. 

Such lack of 


greater so!] compression under center bearing points 


“balance” in footings, resulting in 
than under the exterior walls, quite naturally had de- 
veloped sagging floors, cracked plaster, binding doors, 


etc., in the structure above. 


Quite a number of center bearing walls only four 


brick, 


inches in thickness, of common were en- 


for the 


countered. Such walls, considering thickness in relation 
to height, possess obvious elements of instability. 

Exterior brick walls, 10 inches in thickness, with 
the 2-inch vertical air space in center of the wall, in 
more than nine cases out of ten had failed miserably. 
These failures were due to improper and insufficient 
bonding resulting in inability to withstand soil thrust 
from without. It was, of course, necessary to recom- 
mend corrective work, often complete rebuilding of 
the wall, at a very severe penalty in cost to the owner 
or other interested parties. 

In a few instances it was found that footings had 
ol 


structural failure with no end in sight. As an invest- 


been laid in “filled” ground, causing a variety 
ment such a dwelling is hazardous in the extreme to 
both owner and mortgagee. 

Concrete basement floors were often found to be 
faulty because of neglect in providing drainage for 
ground (or surface) water which, forcing passage 
under the floor, had “‘popped” it by pocket pressure. 

Above the basement, a very great number of fram- 
ing defects appeared:—beams and floor joists too light 
to carry the loads imposed without serious deflection; 
failure to cull out defective pieces resulting in failure 
of th for 


members; 


member; insufficient or unsound bearing 


undue and avoidable shrinkage because of 
obsolete, and often extravagant, framing methods; 
undersized or poorly designed headers and lintels in 
bearing wall openings; incorrect and unsound roof 
framing; etc., etc. 

\I] of these 


to early depreciation and increase the maintenance load 


structural defects are direct contributors 


very materially. ‘he deplorable phase of the matter iS 
To do 


the job right in the first place would cost the owner 


that none of the faults mentioned are excusable. 
much less than the repair penalties imposed eventually. 

Each of the items here mentioned constitutes a prob- 
lem in engineering which, though quite simple and 
is beyond the scope of the 


elementary to the architect, 


ord nary builder’s knowledge. His solutions too often 
are dictated by common usages or, worse, expediency. 

The plan is a very important factor in the valua- 
tion of any building. In a dwelling it might be said to 
be of paramount importance. If the room arrangement 
is poor, or placement of fixtures and cabinets awkward, 
the fact is ever present in the owner’s consciousness. 
And many a sale has failed of consummation because 
of faulty and objectionable plan. 

Though much discussed today in a wide variety of 
journals, newspapers, etc., this matter is often fright- 
fully mishandled. Some of the homes examined by the 


author displayed a complete lack of common sense 
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thought in planning, and others, perhaps too much 
thought upon the part of an imaginative builder, to 
the end that the results were nightmares of intricate, 
impractical innovations. 

In all 
many times reproduced is, generally, of fair, or even 
good, common sense plan. The fact that a plan is 


fairness let it be said that the small home 


good and practical is, of course, the reason for its re- 
production. Here the lacking quality is originality 
which, to the owner taking pride in his possession, 1s 
a serious matter. 

Unquestionably there is a measure of added value in 
something not merely a copy. This is a very real 
factor which does, in fair appraisement, affect the 
true value of a home. 

Good planning in homes not falling in the “repro- 
duction” class were, as disclosed in the author’s survey, 
so rare that the exceptions, as above, again merely 
proved the rule. 

As a general rule the kitchen was found to be the 
poorest, and the dining room the best, planned room 
in the house. Perhaps the reason for this is that the 
dining room is easily planned, a few simple standards 
of dimensions and shape being generally accepted. 
The modern kitchen, on the other hand, is quite com- 
plicated in detail. Thought, knowledge, and experience 
are required to plan a kitchen for efficiency, sanitation, 
and general attractiveness. 

The average living room was, in most cases, quite 
good, although many were planned with little thought 
for the best possible placement of furniture. 

Bedrooms too often were “squeezed in” misfits as 
to shape and dimensions, such as was possible in the 
leftover space after the layout of other rooms had been 
determined, ‘They were infrequently the light, airy, 
healthful rooms they should be. Many, though of de- 
sirable shape and size, were impractical because of mis- 
placement of doors or that 
placement of the furniture could not be accomplished. 


windows so reasonable 

Most of the homes erected during recent years were 
plentifully supplied with clothes closet space. The one 
really serious fault in closet planning is the fact that 
much good bedroom wall space has been rendered 
worthless by injudicious location of closet doors. 

The modern bathroom, being governed by mechan- 
ical necessities, was quite generally well planned. In- 
deed, the most accomplished blunderer is usually 
balked in his ingenious jig-saw planning when this 
unit is reached. That his scheming occasionally attains 
fruition, however, was demonstrated to the writer. 
Bathrooms were encountered with fixtures so placed 
that none but contortionists, it seemed, might use them. 
Such bathrooms, luckily, are rare. 

The breakfast 
quite good, The breakfast 


few in number, were 
“nook,” 


nearly always so cramped in size and so awkward of 


rooms, very 


however, was 


access that the space consumed had better been al!otted 
to other rooms in the house. 

More than half of the stairways were found to be 
faulty in proportions, in logical placing, or in con- 
were actually hazardous because 


struction. ‘Too many 
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of unnecessary winders, awkward landings, insufficient 
head room, or marked changes in riser dimensions. 

Sun parlors and porches are easily planned, yet a 
startling number were of such shape and size as to be 
of no practical use or value. Many porches, too, were 
so overlarge that investment waste was ridiculous. 

Much might also be said concerning the planning 
and design of built-in features such as fireplaces and 
cabinet work of all descriptions. In general, let it 
suffice to say that these items were found to be about 
on a par with the planning as above described. 

The dwellings examined in this survey ranged from 
the humble shack of father’s spare time building, to 
homes costing $15,000 or more. So far as the writer 
was able to determine, all were built without proper 
plan service or supervision, and to that fact is directly 
traceable most of the defects found in these structures. 

In the making of this analysis it became increasingly 
apparent that the services rendered by good architects 
is a very real safeguard to the investor in homes, 
whether he be the owner or the mortgagee. 

Such service insures safe and judicious expenditure 
of the construction dollar and adds intangible as well 
as tangible values which are definitely reflected in that 
capricious thing known as “market value.” 

In general, it would be unfair to censure the 
“builder” for his shortcomings in the fields of engineer- 
ing, designing, and planning. That is distinctly the 
architect’s province. 

The contractor’s real job is to assemble the innu- 
merable items of materials, parts, fixtures, equipment, 
etc., required in construction, provide the proper 
classes of trained workmen necessary to perform the 
work correctly, coordinate all things to the end that 
a good, honest house is built in an efficient manner, 
arrange his finances so that this performance 1s pos- 
sible, and do all of this in such a way that he may earn 
for himself thereby a fair profit. It would be a super- 
man, indeed, of whom one might expect greater, 
broader accomplishment than this. 

The contractor, of necessity, must approach the job 
from a very different angle and with a biased view- 
point as compared to that of the architect. 

The cost of good architectural service, such as the 
client may reasonably expect from any architect worthy 
of the name, is inevitably repaid to the home owner 
over, and over again. Any proper analysis in appraise- 
ment will establish this fact beyond question. 

It is the writer’s thought and belief that this phase 
in “small home” building must be dwelt upon if the 
true value of the architect’s service is to be sold to 
owner and mortgagee. In the presentation of facts as 
here enumerated, the element of truth provides a foun- 
dation upon which the profession may rest its case. 

It is axiomatic that if there is an object for the 
architect in soliciting work of this class, then he, the 
architect, must necessarily prove definitely that an ob- 
ject exists for the prospective home owner to employ 
the architect in his project. 

The writer sincerely hopes that this “ammunition” 


may be effective in the drive for small house work. 
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By Chester M. Wright 


eople seem to fight about homes as much as they 

fight for them. President Roosevelt is finding that 

out. In the discussions on what to do about housing 
it is difficult to divide partisans into liberals and con- 
servatives because there are no acceptable definitions, and 
it is a jig-saw puzzle to classify the different kinds of 
liberals and the equally positive kinds of conservatives. 
Before Congress meets there may be some clarification of 
issues and coordination of the various bureaus in Washing- 
ton concerned with housing. 

Just now there are too many prima donnas singing their 
favorite arias at once. They are all excellent persons and 
their chosen songs all have merit, but the audience gets 
a little confused, for only an expert can distinguish the 
trueness in each melody. 

FHA Administrator Moffett and PWA Administrator 
Ickes added to the public confusion during the closing 
days of November. Mr. Ickes announced that Congress will 
be asked to approve a gigantic low-cost housing program, 
constructed by the government at costs substantially below 
those of private companies, and that the administration 
probably would seek agreements with labor and construc- 
tion concerns so that prices could be kept at a minimum. 
“We could offer labor vear-round work,” he said. ‘““‘We 
can’t sit around indefinitely waiting for private capital to 
he added. 


Newspapermen interpreted the statement as a criticism 


come in,” 


of the conservative attitude assumed by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration toward new house construction. They 
also saw a possibility that labor would rise up in its wrath 
against the suggestion that there be a change in the method 
of compensating building craftsmen. 

Mr. Moffett swallowed the bait; he accepted the inter- 
pretation as made and agreed that a nation-wide construc- 
tion of cheap houses sold to the poor and middle classes 
at cost and without down payments would wreck the Hous- 
ing Administration’s plan for bringing private capital into 
housing through federal guarantee of mortgages. 

President William Green of the American 
of Labor didn’t bite so easily. He replied that labor would 
study the proposal. 


Federation 


It may be that a guaranteed annual 
wage would not bring too much of a protest even from 
the building trades unions. 

But Mr. Moffett and Mr. Ickes learned quickly that 
their arias were not properly synchronized. So they met at 
the White House. It was the first time they had so met. 
After a brief doors, the Presi- 
dent conducting via telephone, they emerged and presented 


rehearsal behind closed 
a harmonious duet. After attacking the “‘misinterpreta- 
of Mr. Ickes’ statement about housing, the joint 
statement said: 


je! ” 
tion 


“No conflict or overlapping exists. The Housing Ad- 
ministration seeks to encourage through insurance the im- 
proving of existing homes and the lending of money on 


mortgage for the building of new homes. The people 
throughout the country who will be helped by the Housing 
Administration are primarily those who still have some 
borrowing power and some security to offer. 

“On the other hand, the Public Works Administration, 
through its housing program, provides government money 
for home building 


primarily to those people throughout 
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the country who have no borrowing power and are so 
could not fall 
helped by the 


situated that in practically every case they 
into the category of those who are being 
Housing Administration.” 

All of which is in accordance with the facts. But the 
incident illustrates the emotional possibilities in the hous- 
ing problem. It will take not only uncommon sense but a 
sense of humor to counterbalance the emotions aroused by 
the housing discussion during the next few months. 

All the various housing units of the government are 
reorganizing their tactics in preparation for the coming 
session of Congress. Some of the statements made and 
actions taken can be interpreted as strategic moves to 
focus attention upon the need for new appropriations. 

For instance, Chairman John H. Fahey of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation announced that his agency 
would accept no more applications for refinancing of home 
mortgages. The billion dollars remaining in HOLC 
coffers will be exhausted by March 1 at the rate at which 
loans are now being made: There are requests for $3,500,- 
000,000 loans on the books, $1,000,000,000 of which 
probably are ineligible. That leaves $1,500,000,000 in 
applications that can be cared for. It means that Mr. Fahey 
will need more money or else private capital must be en- 
couraged to do some refinancing on its own account. Mr. 
Fahey is asking that the home owners whose applications 
have been suspended by the HOLC action confer with the 
holders of their original mortgages to work out their com- 
mon problem in the liquidation of the indebtedness. 

The Federal Housing Administration let it be known 
that its first problem was to relieve the mortgage situation 
of the country before it pressed its campaign for new 
home construction. The FHA is dependent for success 
upon the cooperation of private capital, according to its 
own charter, and must gauge its operations with a nice 
feeling for practical considerations. It has no money to 
give away. It will come in for as much criticism as the 
Federal Reserve System has received. Some of it will be 
healthy criticism. 

Then Comptroller General McCar] halted the pro- 
posed FERA low-cost housing development in the District 
of Columbia by ruling that relief funds can not be used 
for the purchase of land sites. That raised the question of 
whether his ruling also stops Administrator Hopkins’ plan 
to build rural villages for the destitute. But Secretary 
Ickes seems to have taken the problem to his PWA bosom 

if Congress supplies him with some more money. 

When FERA Administrator Hopkins told the National 


“ 


Conference on Economic Security that we need “housing 
security” as well as job security and intimated that decent 
shelter is a right, not a privilege, he reopened speculation 
on the forthcoming housing proposals in Congress. 

What will be the fundamentals of a new housing pro- 
gram! What has been the experience of the Administra- 
tion! The Emergency Relief Housing program evaporated. 
The Limited Dividend Housing program under Mr. Kohn 
collapsed because, among other reasons, somebody, strange 
to say, wanted to make a profit and Mr. Ickes set himself 
up as the professional squeezer-outer of profits. Social 
Workers, Chambers of Commerce and Real Estate Boards 
formed an alliance for Slum Clearance, which foundered 





PENCIL PORTS 
nm th rock of! che ip land for Mr. Ickes couldn’t find 
nv. Now come the troubles of HOLC, FHA, and FERA. 
We g flown entually to economic fundamentals. 
Be fe we can be rational about housing, we must realize 
that housing 1s only a small part of the larger economic 
problem, just as the slums are only a part of th housing 
problem. Housing is only another phase of the problem of 
raising real wages; it is better to raise real wages by direct 
ash wages as far as possible rather than to raise them in- 
irectly by subsidizing housing. In that direction lies pros- 
erity for the entire construction industry, including espe- 
cially the architects. An effective consumer demand for 
houses bought and paid for by individuals is undoubted] 

etter than charity housing paid for by government. 
But if Mr. Hopkin think there 18 a possibility of 


ot fede ral 


putting across his $5,000,000,000 program 
housing construction, ere rhap that is how it will be done. 

In addition to the legislative strategy in the situation, 
there is a real concern ovet the mortgage debt of the 
country. It felt that something definite must be done 


ising private credit for 
dollars that 
institutions have 
they consider sound is a ball of lead in the country’s mort- 
1 to loosen it. 


wout rele; 


il]i 


mortgage purposes. ‘The 
1on b 


two | ince companies and banking 
investment in mortgages 


rol 


gage digestive system. Something is needed 
[he National Mortgage Associations designed by the Na- 
tgage market have 


tional Housing Act to loosen up the mor 


worked. None has been organized. Inquiries have 


not vet 

been made, but nobody has yet put up the required 
$5,000,000 capital. These mortgage associations are a nec- 
essary part of the machinery for handling the insured 


for new home construction. It was expected 


mortgage 
that there would be a flood of applications from banking 
formation of these associations, but 
been reluctant. A change of attitude has 
tion. The FHA may be gently 
bankers to a situation in which 


ions for the 


nizat 
the [ inkers h: V¢ 
been apparent since the cle« 
calling the attention of the 
they can be practically co-operative. Hence the decision 
to concentrate upon the organization of mortgage assocla- 
tions before pressing the program for new home construc- 
tion. Meantime the modernization campaign continues. 

Home equipment manufacturers and lumber and build- 
ing material supply dealers have expressed much concern 
lately over the rumor that, with the beginning of the oper- 
ation of Titles Il and ILI, the pressure behind the modern- 
ization program of the Administration will relaxed. 
[here are those in the FHA who are honestly convinced 
that the expenditures for modernization promotion should 
bear some relation to the loans made under Title 1. This 

distinctly the banker point of view. It is not likely to 
prevail as a housing policy. The President’s economic ad- 
it. On the contrary, there is likely to 


be 


visers will oppose it. 


of the modernization program as 


be increased stimulation 


oon as the program for insuring mortgages on new home 
ts under way. It 


construction get is expected that one will 


stimulate the other. 


[he 36 per cent increase in volume of additions, alter- 
ions, and repairs contributed largely to the increase during 
October of 17.2 per cent in number and 30 per cent in 
alue of building operations for which permits were issued, 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. It reflects the stimulus of the Fed- 
ul H 1g Administration. The increase was higher 
than iv single month since August, 1931. All build- 
ig 1 third greater in volume than in October, 1933, 
u me of repair work is up fifty per cent. New resi- 
ien uilding up 44 per cent over 1933, which indi- 
( mp ¢ 1 mart { 7 7 \ homes. 
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Revolutionary ideas in home-building will receive little 
encouragement from the Federal Housing Administration. 
The appraisal standards now being worked out are essen- 

It held that of new 
methods and materials increase the mortgagee’s risk, espe- 
cially if there is any departure from conventional design. 


tially conservative. 1s introduction 


Not until the new ideas in home building are accepted by 
the public to such an extent that an assured market for 
resale is established will the FHA approve them for in- 
sured loans on a par with homes of conventional design. 

As a result of this policy, which has not yet been ex- 
pressed in official statements but which has been a matter 
of general understanding since the FHA was established, 
it is likely that private enterprise will be called upon to 
finance the building of the mass-production houses which 
ome of our larger corporations have been planning the 
faa 


Last low 


few years. That financing may not carry as an 


interest rate as the government insured mortgages, but the 
lower initial construction cost is expected to overcome the 
interest handicap. 

In contrast to the conservative policy of the government 
and its effect in discouraging radical design or construction, 
housing students point to the willingness of European 
governments to depart materially from traditional forms in 
house construction. 

The of 
Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce under a former Demo- 


same students housing recall that Herbert 


cratic administration, was quite emphatic in stating that 
United States needed was a revolution in small 
ion. He was alarmed by a situation in which 
had far 


of producing other commodities. He 


what the 
construct 


of 


beyond the costs 


house 


the costs small house construction increased 


tried to call attention to the situation with conferences, but 
these built no houses. 


1 


It is recognized by the technicians in the FHA that 
house building costs are out of line with other production 
costs. ‘They feel that the contribution of the FHA in re- 
ducing these costs should be confined primarily to the re- 
duction of financing costs, with construction costs a prob- 
has taken 


lem for future solution. Administrator Moffett 
the stand that neither building material costs nor labor 
costs are in themselves out of line with other costs. To 


hold otherwise would be contrary to the policies of the 
NRA and other governmental agencies dealing with the 
building material industries. But new 
are more than 


and 
materials and new methods of construction 
a possibility. ‘The FHA will in the future explore thor- 
oughly all elements of cost in residential construction, and 


construction 


its officials believe that, without going to extremes, the cost 
will eventually be brought down. 


Behind this caution is the very real fact of an old mort- 


gage debt of $20, billions, a debt which is a matter of 
concern to other federal housing agencies as well as to in- 


surance companies and banks and other mortgage holders. 
Some critics hold that an excess of caution would in itself 
destroy these assets, that more building—not less—is the 
best mortgage security. But conservatism will be the key- 
note of the deliberations of the FHA staff. What is likels 
to happen after their recommendations go to the Presi- 
dent is that, just as he slashed the interest rate to a straight 
5 per cent, he will cut through the Gordian knots of the 
regulations and liberalize them. If his past record in such 
any criterion, he will insist that the Housing 
its insurance function should function 


matters ) 
\ct in addition to 
vy measure to stimulate house construction. 
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aiso as a recovery 
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A Letter from Jesse H. Jones 


66 WF ndustrial concerns, eligible to borrow funds from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the purpose 
of maintaining and increasing employment, have not 

vet taken full advantage of the assistance which the Cor- 

poration is prepared to extend. 

“Congress provided that such loans might be made to 
industrial and commercial businesses subject to the follow- 
ing requirements: 

That the business must have been established prior 

to January 1, 1934. 

(2) That such loans be adequately secured. 

(3) That maturity of loan must not exceed five vears. 

(4) That borrower must be solvent at the time of dis- 
bursement of the loan. 


(5) That credit at prevailing bank rates for loans of the 
character applied for not be available at banks. 
(6) That reasonable assurance of increased or continued 


employment of labor be given. 

(7) That the aggregate of such loans to any one bor- 
rower made directly or indirectly shall not exceed 
$500,000. 

(8) That such other provisions as the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation may impose be complied with. 


“The Directors of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion feel that these loans should be made in such a way 
that the available funds can be utilized as fully as possible 
for the advance of permanent business recovery. This ob- 
jective can be accomplished best if the moneys loaned by 
the Corporation are used principally to supply funds for 
the payment of labor and the purchase of materials inci- 
dent to the normal operation of the business, rather than 
for the payment of existing indebtedness, though in excep- 
tional cases a small part of the loan may be used for pay- 
ment of existing debts or for the financing of construc- 
tion, improvements and/or repairs that do not materially 
increase capacity. When a loan is to be used primarily for 
labor and materials, a small portion of the loan may be 
applied to these latter purposes when necessary to assure 
ordinary and efficient operation. 

“The Corporation will make loans in cooperation with 
banks, or by the purchase of participations in loans made 
by banks. In cases of national banks, only the bank’s par- 
ticipation in such loans, rather than the full amount of 
the loan, must be within the legal limit which may be 
loaned to any one customer, and accordingly this plan will 
allow substantially greater credit to be extended through 
such channels to borrowers who are already borrowing up 
to their legal limit. 

“The depression years have left many enterprises in 
very much involved and weakened positions, but our expe- 
rience has led us to believe that where present creditors 
are willing to cooperate by a proper adjustment of exist- 
ing debt structure, many such enterprises may be safely 
supplied with additional funds that will enable continu- 
ing operations on a sound basis. 


“Accordingly, we suggest to industrial concerns, to 
¢ ¢ > 


Direct Loans from the RFC 
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which credit at prevailing bank rates for loans of such 
character is not available but which can offer adequate se- 
curity (even though such security be frozen and 
therefore not generally acceptable to banks) and which can 
profitably use additional funds for labor and materials, 


that they communicate with the local loan agency of this 


may 


Corporation serving the territory in which such concerns 
are located. 

“Each Loan Agency of the Corporation will, when re- 
quested, assist and advise with applicants in determining 
their eligibility and in the preparation of applications.” 

Yours very truly, 
Jesse H. Jones 


November 9, 1934 Chairman 
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“BREST’—FROM AN ETCHING BY MORRIS H. HOBBS 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, AND 


LOVELACE, 


DESIGN BY E. H. 


‘rake MOTORCENTRIC HOUSE’’—-REDRAWN FROM A LANDSCAPI 
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The Motorcentric House 


A Proposal for Frank Expression of Motor Entrance as 


the Natural Germ of Development of the House Plan 


Redrawn from a Landscape Exchange Problem by 


Eldridge H. Lovelace, Landscape Architect, in Collaboration with 


M. R. Dobberman, Architect, at the University of Illinois 


arage in the middle, entrance hall to one side, 

service to the other, living rooms to the 

garden front—such is the kernel of the plan 
for a house (any house) built for people whose lives, 
if not yet air-flown, are at least synchromeshed, We 
all know it is silly to walk to the house after putting 
the car into the garage but we have not yet convinced 
ourselves that it is sensible to show in the design that 
we should drive into the middle of the house without 
making any architectural apologies. 

Improvements in single dwelling houses for many 
years have pointed to such a scheme, but the inevitable 
lag of popular sentiment behind logic still makes us 
place the old obsolete front door in the salient place 
on the plan instead of dangling to one side, where it 
belongs. Friends who happen to come on foot will 
soon learn to find the more or less hidden bell-rope 
that gives them entrée through a pleasant little court 
to the door. On the other hand, agents and deliveries 
will be accommodated by the service gate with its con- 
spicuous doorbell and street number plate. Guests 
arriving by automobile in any reasonable number may 
park in the service court and reach the house by way 
of the terrace. 

In putting the garage in the role of front entry, we 
are faced with the necessity of giving the garage a 
change of heart. It can no longer be the dirty rat’s nest 
of oil cans and spare tires that it used to be, nor can 
the motor drip oil and water on the floor, The motor 
car is at present as handsomely designed and finished 
as any furniture we have in the house and deserves 
the kind of housing that goes with advanced thinking 
in design. Leaks and escaping fumes are mere tech- 
nical defects, improvements on which the scrutiny of 
the manufacturer has failed to recognize as having 
sales potential. Old tires belong in cupboards. The 
work bench belongs in the service court. The door 
opening problem has already been solved. 


A glance will show the 
[Oe 7a conscious unity of the new 


plan in which the house 


egg nesting on spinach and L- 
New 





ceases to be a hard-boiled 


OLD 


member of an articulated device for living. Spreading 


begins to be the central 


along the street which borders the north edge of the 
land, the house offers a solid mask to the disturbances 
of the street as well as to the cold winds of winter, 
while to the south it presents an open face where sun- 
shine and fair breezes of summer come in over green 
lawns and gardens. 

It is not fully recognized that architecture is the 
best buffer against public thoroughfares; and also that 
walls 


streets frequently benefit by a close border of 


and buildings. Such an adjustment produces a double 


advantage by preserving the property in a single piece 


and by inviting the closest coordination of this major 
land area with the principal living rooms of the house. 


h 


| f\ ee Ble TOWN ey ee “a — 


A town of these houses should consist of mostly 














north-and-south traffic arteries with narrow east-and- 
west residence lanes, giving blocks of single lot depth. 
No two dwellings need be alike, as various demands of 
different occupants may mean larger or smaller exten- 
sions of the principal functions. On the service side 
there might be much more complete provision for the 
staff and machinery of service; on the opposite side 
there might be rooms for hobbies, library, playroom, 
studio, or any places to be quieter or noisier than the 
rest of the house—a pleasant haven for the less-com- 
patible member of the family. 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING 








Competitions! Prizes! 


Though | am hurrying along with 
plans for 1935, 1 am not yet ready to 
discuss the entire program, but do want 
to announce that in response to many 
requests I shall inaugurate, in January 
“Guptill’s 
Corner Sketch Competitions.” In the 


or February, a series of 


first of these, the problem, as now 
planned, will be to make a pencil draw- 
ing from a specific photograph which 


will appear in PreNcit Points. Later 
competitions will yyuRRYING 
involve pen and ALONG WITH 
ink, crayon, wash, PLANS FOR 


etc. The drawings 


I955-- ~ KA, 
will be judged, and f9> 
modest prizes Ole) 
awarded. It is , “el Say/ 


planned to publish 
the prize drawings, 
accompanied by a 








word of comment. 


So sharpen your pencils, practice with 
your pens, and be ready to start the 
New Year right! Everyone will be 
eligible, so pass the word around. 


Ren) ine Project No. 7 


Architects as a rule are rightly con- 
servative, generally preferring, in ren- 
dering as in architecture, styles that 
have been tried and found satisfactory. 
Yet occasionally the delineator is called 
upon to produce a rendering in the mode 
of the moment. This is_ particularly 
true if his work is intended for adver- 
tising purposes, where novel effects are 
often sought because SKETCH FOR, 
of their power to PRIZES / 
attract the eye. 
Which means that 
he should constantly 
be alert for sugges- 
tions. 

In my own case NXg 
| have for some QZ 
years filed, under “Drawings, modern- 
istic,” numerous clippings from papers 
and magazines. Now and then I spread 
some of these out and attempt to ana- 
lyze them, to see in what ways they 
differ from earlier or 
tive work. I must say 


more 
that I 


conserva- 
can’t see 


What is back of some such examples; 
they look just plumb crazy to me, or, at 
least, ugly and meaningless. On the 





contrary, some of these new things are 
not only mighty refreshing, but beau- 
tiful, and the last decade or so has seen 
the development and acceptance of some 
very sound ideas, 

Take the matter of perspective point 
of view, for example. Not so long ago 
we always assumed, in laying out per- 
spective, that the spectator was looking 
in a horizontal direction. Even in pho- 
tography we were taught not to point 
the camera up or down, or we would 
get distortion. This was a silly premise: 
we now know that the camera can give 
us as honest results pointed in one di- 
And that, in 
drawing, there is no reason why we 


rection as in another. 


should not look up or down. 
Sketch 1. 
marily to 


Sheet 7, was made pri- 
fact that 
cc e ’> ° 
or airplane views, 
views, 


emphasize the 


bird’s-eye”? 


“worm’s-eye” etc., often are 


YOU CAN LOOK 
UP. OR DoOWwAI 


practical and _pleas- 
ing. In this instance 





the line of sight Oo) 

: ‘ es 
was assumed to be CA F 
horizontal, and the KAR 
vertical lines were f 


drawn vertically. 
At 2 we see illus- 
trated the more 
modern point of view, for 





typically 
here the spectator has thrown back his 
head and looks up at the structures, so 
seeing them that the vertical lines ap- 
pear to converge to a distant vanishing 
point above. In this drawing, too, a sort 
of decorative quality has been devel- 
oped, the whole being patterned with 
contrasting lights and darks. Note the 
radiating bands of light (see also Sketch 
5) and the use of sharp gradations of 
tone. 

Sketch 3 also shows considerable 
gradation, the black sky being the only 
flat tone. Here the viewpoint might be 
termed normal, though the spectator is 
rather close to the structure. 

Drawings 1 and 3 were first laid out 
in pencil. Next, the outlines were inked, 
the pencilling erased, and the values 
built up in washes of ivory black. 
Finally, a wax pencil was used to give 
a bit of texture. Sketch 2, excepting for 
the sky (which was done in black ink), 
was wholly made with a sharply pointed 
wax pencil, 
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Modern work shows us, many times, 


all sorts of lines or tones overlapping in 
rather a ghost-like manner. The first 
sketches at 4 illustrate this thought. In 
that of the house, some of the lines or 
planes of the architecture have been 
produced for quite a distance. In the 
next sketches, see how the chimney and 
clouds have been crossed with lines 
which bound conventional Note 
also the strange shapes used for the 
interpretation of the smoke and clouds. 
Trees and the like 
are often highly 
conventionalized 


tones. 


too, as the small 
sketch suggests, and 
the larger drawing 
at 5 below. 





A"WORM'S EYE" 
VIEW 


Though such con- 
ventionalities are 
often interesting, they must be used 
with caution when it comes to serious 
rendering. Otherwise they may obliter- 
ate or confuse the architecture. The 
final sketch at 4, for example, keeps the 
eye from an easy comprehension of the 
true architectural proportions. In the 
drawing at 5, however, despite the far- 
from-natural foliage, the architecture 
can be clearly read. Here is conservative 
modernism, even the setting being quite 
normal in general composition. 

These drawings of course suggest only 
a few of many possible treatments. 
Shall we have others? Or shall we stick 
to the more customary thing? 


The Crit 


The poor crit has been crowded out 
again, but this doesn’t mean that it is 
to be discontinued. Why not try your 
own crit of the last issues, going over 
the material analytically, page by page? 
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The Season’s Greetings! 
faith that we are 
now on the way to far better times, 
architecturally, I hopefully extend to 
you my best wishes for a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year! 


So strong is my 








PENCIL POINTS FOR DECEMBER, 1934 








PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE RENDERING PROJECTS 3¢ 
SHEET 7 ¢ SOME MODERN TREATMENTS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE e 








-|° Wm Muschenheim, Architect Pp: ' - I. Le Corbusier & P.)eanneret 








UNUSUAL ANGLES ARE USED ALSO STRIKING CONTRASTS AND SUDDEN GRADATIONS 








Ceti ccten 4 e 
ob pectic Lin 
HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY COMMON “MODERNISTIC’ CONVENTIONALITIES 























, Teaser perbwg L 
IN THIS CASE THE ARCHITECTURAL LINES SHOW NO PERSPECTIVE DISTORTION 
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ELDORADO Wa 
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“The gods are dead!” Columns of a temple to a long-ago forgotten deity——Watson has pictured their 
surrender to Time with Eldorado Pencils. The distant, still-standing temple, the background and 
deepest shadings of columns and grass were drawn with 4B. Other tones, from dark to light, were 
produced with 3B, 2B, B, HB, H, and 2H. A realistic, almost photographic effect! Wherever you can 
buy other fine drawing materials to advantage you can buy Eldorado. Try Anadels, the new pencil 
medium, for your colored drawings, sketches, plans and specifications—dry-point or moist with 


brush. Pencil Sales Department 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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FOR 








DECEMBER, 


1934 








THE MART. 
to pur 
gaged. 
things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. 






SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 
chase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 
Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 


tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


re yuir ing designers, 


In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 
draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 


ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire. 


THE MART 

William H. Humphrey, 1430 Midland Avenue, Bronx- 
ville, New York, has the following for sale: One Dietz- 
gen “Sturdy” drafting table, 42” x 72”, with one drawer 
subdivided; one stool; one mahogany office table, 36” x 
60”, with two large drawers; two adjustable drawing table 
lamps. He also has the following books for sale: part of 
Vol. 2, and Vol. 3, through Vol. 6 of White Pine Series; 
year 1932 of Architectural Forum; Clute’s Drafting Room 
Practice; Clute’s of Modern Buildings; 
Eberlein’s Smaller Houses and Gardens of Versailles; Mc- 
Cartney’s, Series 1 and 7, Practical Exemplar of Architec- 
ture; Houses of the Wren and Early Georgian Periods by 
Small & Woodbridge; Kelly’s Early Connecticut Architec- 
ture; Architectural Reprint, Vols. 2 and 6; Snyder’s Build- 
ing Details, 11 parts; Domestic Architecture im England 
During Tudor Period; Encyclopedia of Architecture by 
It. No sets broken to sell individual copies. 

Charles R. Sutton, Brown Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, would like to obtain the following copies 
of Landscape Architecture Quarterly: January, 1911; 
April and July, 1915, and October, 1917; and 
July, 1921. 

David H. Jacobs, 21 Mulberry St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of Pencu Points for sale: May, 


Re qui) ements 


Gwi 


January 


has the following copies 
June, August, and September, 1930; June and December, 
1931; February, 1933. 

Frederic A. Pawley, Assistant-in-Charge, Architectural 
Library, New York University, 1071 6th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., would like to obtain the following issues of 
Pencit Points: May through December, 1921; June and 
July, 1922; February, 1923. 

H. M. McMillan, 219 FE. Main Knoxville, 
Tenn., has the following books for sale at reasonable prices: 
Vol. Fe of Papal Rome by Mrs. Chas. MacVeagh; 
Vols. Westminster Cathedral and its Architect by De 
‘Hopital; 1 Vol. Smal/ Italian Villas and Farm Houses 
Lowell; N« Details by Thomas & 
Fallon, drawings and photographs. 


Excellent condition. 


Avenue, 


l untains 
? 


by Gui rthern Italian 


For Rent: Desk room and drafting room space, excel- 
\venue, New 


lent light. Prentice Sanger, $ 


York, N.Y. 


0) Lexington 


Simon Gorewitz, 55 Van Ness Place, Newark, N. J, 
has all issues of Pencu. Points for the vear 1930, at 25c 
} Opy. 

A: V. 1D Fonds, 170 Spring Street, Rochester, N. on 


would like to obtain the following copies of White Pine 
Series: Vol. 2, Nos. 1 and 6. 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Oregon, would 
The Architectural 


1932. 


‘ , +} follow) )} { 
i QO ovtain t rOolnoW ME, copies OT 


1931, and January, 


FAIPLOYMENT SERVICE 





these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 
ue. Addre all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y: 


Will sell or exchange new K. & FE. ‘*Polyphase Duplex” 
slide rule with heavy leather case and manual. Would ex- 
change it for books on Early American architecture, design, 
or construction, particularly relating to residences, Also 
would like to obtain back issues of PENCIL Poin'rs, Archi- 
tecture, or what have you. Geo. W. Courtney, Architect, 
K. of P. Building, Winchester, Indiana. 

Ernest G. Sveden, c/o William 'T. Aldrich, 30 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass., would like to obtain ; 
January, 1930, PENcuL Points. 

KE. N. Roberts, Recreational Development Office, 14 
North Main Street, Concord, N. H., would like to obtain 
a copy (new or used) of Weir’s Park Manual. 


a copy ot 


PERSONALS 
BRENNEMAN AND SWINFORD, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
announce the discontinuance of their American activities. 
All further communications should be addressed to the 
O. Box 1444, Shanghai, China. 
The firm of Crowrt & ScHULTE, ARCHITECTS, has been 
dissolved. Edward J. Schulte, Architect, has established 
ofices in the Paramount Building, 920 East McMillan 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. L. Wurrren, Arcuirect, has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture, at 6 Abney Circle, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
EuisaBetrH Corr, ArcHurrecr, has moved her studio to 9 


E. 54th St., New York. 


firm at P. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


Epwarp J]. ScHuire, Arcuirect, Paramount Bldg., 
920 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio (desires complete 
new catalog file). 

R. L. Wuirren, Arcurrecr, 6 Abney Circle, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Ray FauLtkKner, ArcuirEctr, 200 Westbrook Hall, 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
S. W. Dopp, INsrrucror, P. O. Box 1, Barberton, 


Ohio (data on air conditioning and steel construction for 
residences, etc.). 

A. KENNETH Yost, INpusTrRIAL DesiGNER, 406 S. Craig 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jack Kusuin, draftsman, 524 Fast Ferry St., Buffalo, 
oe 2 

L. M. Woop, draftsman, 27 
toon, Il]. 

Joun T. Carroii, 5th floor, 42 N. Pearl St., Albany, 
N. Y. (catalogs on modern type homes consisting of air 


05 Western Avenue, Mat- 


conditioning, fireproof construction, oil heating, insulation. 
Also data on steel strut, Havermayer truss joists, corkboard 


insulated walls). 


ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 24, ADVERTISING SECTION 
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roviding better homes 


for the people of the nation” 
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THE national drive to stimulate remodeling and 
new construction will provide “better homes for 
the people.” 

Built-in telephone conduit contributes gener- 
ously to the success of these residence projects. 
It permits telephone outlets to be located at con- 
venient points throughout the house. It conceals 
wiring that otherwise would be exposed. It guards 
against certain types of service interruptions. And 
it costs very little. 

Certain outlets can be equipped for immediate 
use and others tapped at any future time, as they 


are needed, without trouble. Through the years, 


oes 


fond, 
BREAKFAST || KITCHEN” 


~. _ 
— eee ee ee 


~LARDER 


DINING ROOM 


adequate telephone arrangements will save time 
and steps and add to the comfort and convenience 
of the household. 

Your local telephone company is always glad 
to work with you in developing conduit layouts. 
There is no charge, of course. Just call the Busi- 
ness Office and ask for “Architects’ and Builders’ 


Service.” 


IN REMODELING— ‘a 


IN NEW CONSTRUCTION— Sax 


REMEMBER TELEPHONE CONDUIT 
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- Publications on 
Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen 
and Specification Writers 


- ‘ “ ony . - 
Publications mentioned here will be sent free unl otherwise 


noted, upon request, to readers of Pencit Points by the firm issuing 


"fs have used Castell : 4 them. When writing for these items please mention PeNcit Points. 


? i 7 Richards-Wilcox Over-Way Doors.—A.I.A. File No. 
drawing pencils for ry 27-c-6. Catalog A-75, just issued, deals with subject of sectional 
and one-piece “Over-Way” doors for private and public garages, in- 
dustrial buildings, airplane hangars, etc. Included are construc- 
tion and installation data and drawings, also information on electri¢e 
operators. 16 pp. 8% x I1. Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Co., 
Aurora, III. 

Klieg Stage Lighting Equipment.—Bulletin No. 1(6, just 
off the press, features Klieglights and other studio lighting equip- 


30 years”. . William Van Alen 


SNE IE EEX 


T 


t is not sur a to f i : . : 5 
: S nol Surprising 10 ind the bran thle ment and accessories for motion picture, sound and commercial 
famous A. W. Faber “Castell his photography, including the new Klieglights and several other en- 
drawing pencil in the hands of iE) ae tirely new units lately placed on the market. It gives a complete 
the man who startled the archi- hae | description of the various units, their applications and other de- 
tectural world with his co see eh | tails. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Kliegl Bros., 321 West 50th St., New 
eciu N C I com - Bi! , y , r 

2 We York; N.Y. 
cial monument fo Mr. Chrysler. eee a! ne Burnham Automatic Cosy Comfort Heat.—New publica- 
At the outset of his career Mr. aa tt | tion presenting a detailed description of the Burnham built-in oil 
Van Alen discovered ‘Castell”, - : burning boiler. Specification data and measurement tables. 16 pp. 
which has maintained first 2 8% x 11. Burnham Boiler Corporation, Irvington, N. Y. 
W s 7m 


; ; ; . : Published by the same firm, “Burnham Bellows Vacuum 
place in the fine drawing pencil . Vdleei2® Ditsrdislns folder ciseclag: ¢ Tian af evade juiew 
field for many years. ‘ ; duced bellows type vacuum valves. 

Crawford Overhead Operating Doors and Hardware.— 
A.I.A. File No. 17-a-2. Valuable new reference manual covering 
a complete line of sectional type overhead operating door and 
hardware and one-piece type upward acting garage hardware. De- 
scriptive data, specifications, detail drawings, building requirements, 
accessories, etc. 32 pp. 84% x 11. Crawford Door Co., 7881 Conant 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Chestnut for Distinctive Paneling.—A.I.A. File No. 
19-a-21. Illustrated brochure No. 9, discussing the advantages of 
Appalachian chestnut for wall paneling and wainscoting. Several 
well-designed interiors are pictured, accompanied by detail draw- 
ings. 8 pp. 824 x 11. Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc., 
414 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Published by the same firm, “Appalachian Hardwoods.” 
A.A. File No. 19-a-21. Useful reference guide for architects, 
covering the complete line of Appalachian hardwoods, includ- 
ing oak for architectural woodeork, oak flooring for nailed 
and mastic installation; yellow poplar for painted and enameled 
ecoodwork; chestnut for paneling; cherry for cabinet cork; 
hard maple, basswood, beech and birch. 8 pp. 8Y2 x 11. 

H & H Wiring Devices.—Catalog “V,” recently issued, lists 
and illustrates a complete line of wiring devices, including flush 
and lamp receptacles, sockets, switches, plates, attachment plugs, 
combination units, etc. Wiring diagrams, list prices, etc. Indexed. 
58 pp. 8% x 11. Hart & Hegeman Division, The Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co., Hartford, Conn. 

May-Day Humidifier and Heat Saver.—Bulletin describ- 
ing operation and installation of a humidifier that is adaptable for 
use with any type of heating plant. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Minneapolis Air 
Conditioner Co., 1609 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Red Top Weatherwood Insulating Board.—Attractive 
brochure designed to show largely by illustration the use of 
Weatherboard insulating board and tile as an interior wall and 
ceiling finish in homes, gymnasiums, schools, libraries, churches, 
offices, stores, theatres, etc. Color plates show variety of patterns 


and decorative possibilities of this material. 32 pp. 8% x II. 


United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 

Gar Wood Oil Heat Units and Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment.— Architects’ reference manual giving complete descriptive 
and engineering data on boiler-burner units; Model R boiler-burner 
units; Tempered-Aire-Furnace, burner, rilter, blower units; indirect 
air conditioning cabinets, conversion oil burner units and auto- 
matic oil fired water heaters. Ratings and dimensions. 12 pp. 
814 x 11. Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Air Conditioning Division, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Shelving Storage Equipment.—A.I.A. File No. 28-a-4. 

DRAWING PENCILS Catalog No. 1934 describes and illustrates a standardized, shop 
fabricated steel construction material for erecting shelving, bins, 
counters, display racks and cupboards for the storage or display of 


Seas ; nae 
any commodity in factory, salesroom, warehouse or office. 36 pp. 


Made in Bavaria in 18 Degrees - - A. W. Faber. Inc., Newark, N.J. | 814 x 11. Jamestown Metal Equipment Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Records of the service given by Toncan Iron Pipe in 
every type of installation prove conclusively that this 
modern alloy pipe does last longer. This statement 
holds true whether it is used ina plumbing or heating 
system in a building, in process lines in industrial 
plants, for supply and drainage lines on board ship, 
or carrying acid mine water far underground. 

In the latest edition of “Pipe for Permanence” you 
will find the records of many comparative tests. And 
you will also find the technical information that ex- 
plains why Toncan Iron Pipe consis- 
tently renders better service than other 


ferrous pipe slightly lower in cost. eer ey : 





TONCAN IRON PIPE DOES LAST LONGER 
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Toncan Iron Pipe is the only pipe obtainable today 
that takes advantage of the properties of refined iron, 
copper and molybdenum to form an alloy that is rust- 
resisting to a higher degree than any other ferrous 
material, except the stainless alloys. It is the only pipe 
that combines with this rust-resisting feature the many 
advantages that Republic’s Electric Weld Process 
perfect weld, straightness, 
roundness, uniform Jann thickness, freedom from in- 


alone can claim—100% 


side defects and absence of scale inside and out. 
Every pipe buyer should know the 
facts. A copy of “Pipe for Perma- 


\./ 
E6.U.S.PAT.OFF. gp O™&, Saeed 
eaectanlh, gill nence” will be sent on request. 


MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


Ie) 
REPUBLIC STE 


GENERAL OFFICES 





—SRS—""_—s: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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ower 


Vitruvius, in his presentation of the 
basic orders of Greek architecture 

. Doric, Ionic and Corinthian... 
describes them collectively as ‘‘the 
beauty of logical thought— 
accuracy.” 

Accuracy is an essential of every 
worth-while achievement. Archi- 
tects, Artists, Engineers, Builders 

.. men who do things... recognize 
the basic importance of accuracy— 
and in their offices, shops and work- 
rooms you will find many of the 
Dietzgen products which were made 
to do their jobs with dispatch and 
precision. 

Dietzgen instruments are accu- 
rate in every detail. They have 
‘*balance’’ and perfect proportion 
...and in the hands of the expert 
or beginner they become the inter- 
preters of inspiration. 

Point to any outstanding modern 
achievement in the fields of archi- 
tecture, engineering or art and it is 
safe to say that Dietzgen products 
played a part in its execution. 


N97 1310 





@ FOR YOUR USE Catalogs and 
complete information on any 
one or all of the Dietzgen prod- 
ucts... as well as sample books 
of our tracing papers and vel- 
lums. Available frec upon 


request. 
Eugene Dietzgen Co , Manufacturers of Drafting and Surveying Supplies 
Chicago New York New Orleans Pittsburgh 


San Francisco Milwaukee LosAngeles Philadelphia Washington 


Factory at Chicago 


| 
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A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Partner Wanted: To take charge of office and conduct of 
decorating and waterproofing business in Ada, Oklahoma, 
which will consist of pneumatically spraying colcred con- 
crete, stucco or plaster on both interior and exterior masonry 
surfaces, paint on others. Machine, materials and truck 
newly bought and ready for use, 95% paid for. Partner to 
acquaint himself thoroughly therewith so he can properly 
instruct and superintend workmen. May, at his own option, 
carry on architectural, construction or engineering work, in 
same office at same time. Ask for further particulars and 
make offer. W. Farron Winn, Box 925, Port Arthur, Texas. 
Position Wanted: Secretary-stenographer, 10 years’ tech- 
nical experience, cultured, Protestant, single. Capable of 
responsibility. Salary moderate. Mabel Guilford, 407 West 
205th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone Loraine 7-8892. 
Position Wanted: Architectural student, high schoo! grad- 
uate now attending Carnegie Institute of Technology night 
classes. Have four years’ business experience in nonarchi- 
tectural lines, brief experience detailing. Willing to work for 
nominal salary, but would like position in or near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in order to continue schooling. E. H. Rothfuss, 
2317 Osgood Street, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Position Wanted: Architectural student attending Cooper 
Union night school desires position in architect's office. 
Opportunity for advancement more important than initial 
salary. References. Hyman Rubin, 1010 Intervale Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: By architectural draftsman, 5 years’ 
experience, and surveyor, 2 years’ experience. Well educated 
and a fair renderer in pencil and pen and ink. Will locate 
anywhere. Small wages. Vernon Roy Stewart, 2373 North 
Palmer St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman and surveyor 
with sales experience seeks position in sales or advertising 
department of a reputable manufacturer or distributor of 
building or engineering supplies. Well educated, pleasant 
personality. Will locate anywhere or travel. Box No. 1200, 
care of PENcIL PorNtTs. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 25 years of age, well edu- 
cated and of good personality, desires position as secretary. 
Can ably handle correspondence himself. Location, prefer- 
ably New York or New Jersey. Box No. 1201, care of 
PeNcIL PorntTs. 

Ecclesiastical and Monumental Architecture: A rare op- 
portunity exists for some architect to secure the services, 
individually or collectively, of a group of young architects 
and designers who have been thoroughly trained in all 
phases of this work. Some of these men are registered 
architects in New York and New Jersey and members of 
the A.I.A. They are mostly university men with European 
travel who have worked understandingly together in the 
finest offices of New York City. Among them are some of 
the most promising Gothic designers, and men who have a 
profound knowledge of decoration and furniture. These 
men are capable of assuming full responsibility for a project 
with which you as an architect may have no experience. 
Box No. 1202, care of Pencm Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Registered Architect, State of New 
Jersey. Age 34. Past 14 years in offices of prominent 
New York City architects as draftsman, job captain, speci- 
fication writer and superintendent, on large residences, 
clubs, banks, hospitals. General construction specifications 
for large Federal buildings. Full or part time. Box No. 
1203, care of PENcit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Student, 20 years of age, graduate of 
High School and Mechanics Institute evening college student. 
Drafting, free-hand drawing and rendering, especially in 
pen and ink. Three years of business experience. Can do 
typing. Willing to work free lance or permanently for 
nominal salary. L. R., 211 Quentin Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Position Wanted: Young man looking for an opening in 
the photographic field. Can use a typewriter and drive an 
automobile. Single, work anywhere or travel anywhere. 
Lawrence Bendix, 214 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J. 
Position Wanted: Young man, 30, married, 3 vears’ Uni- 
versity, 5 years’ diversified office experience on residences, 
churches and schools, and 1% years’ experience Buildings 
and Grounds Department of social institution. Accurate 
drattsman, capable designer. Executive ability, conscientious. 
Desires position with Architect, Contractor or allied fields. 
Location and salary secondary. Address replies to Box No. 
1204, care of PeNciL Pornts. 
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O POPULAR has this crayon become that 

it has been difficult to supply the demande 
Its end stroke measures about 4 inch,and its 
sidé stroke nearly Sinchese It’s rapid / 
The color is the same as was favored by the 
old masters @ Paradoxically, this crayon 
is ideal for modern effects in skétching 
or design e The lead is smooth and strong e 


Typical sud 
P dreker ~~ i AD oy 


(nedu cad 4 s) 
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The New Elliott 
CAMERA LUCIDA 


A drawing device that returns its cost 
immediately in time saved on (work 


Sturdy Construction 
Instantly Adjustable 
Freely Portable 


Absolutely Accurate 

















Easy to Use 


Shows image clear and distinct . . . Affords perfect 
control of angles, distance and size . . . Makes best 
working drawings for pen and ink and wash... 
Has no peer for accurate copying of free hand 
drawings and for enlargements or reductions. 


$30.00 U. S. A. only—including six lenses 


and carrying case. F. O. B. Elliott’s 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland stores or dealers else- 
where. Illustrated literature of the new Elliott 
Camera Lucida mailed on request. 





Send for This Free Literature 


B. K. ELLIOTT CO. 





Of-1-noor 


_ + SS ASSES eE™ No? | 








126 Sixth Street 733 Prospect Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 

















Made in3 degrees, /, 2,2. 
Also in penci/ form,No.186, 
and ip lead form , No.2620 


208 
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We have prepared a special leaflet in true color 
illustrating this materia! more fully. It is free / 
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WEBER 
COLORS 


[for ARCHITECTS 


Superior 80 Years Ago— Superior To-day 


Use Weber Colors on your next ren- 
dering or plan and note the difference. 


Weber Artist Water Colors and Weber 
Waterproof Drawing Inks are quality 
mediums especially made for archi- 
tectural requirements. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, T-SQUARES, 
TRIANGLES AND DRAWING PAPERS 


Agents and dealers everywhere 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


St. Louis, Mo. Md. 





Baltimore, 


|i 
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Architectural 
of America 


Phe Code of Fair Competition fo: 
Architects has again been submitted and 
while differing in minor respects from 


the previous drafts, it contains no essen- 
tial protection for draftsmen or any in- 

“New Deal.’ Although 
Recovery Administration is 


ted 
part ol 


dication of 
the National 
being subje to severe criticism and 


held to be 


architects’ 


many various codes 


unsuccessful, a_ real code 


would be the factor in the 


greatest 
restoration of the morale of architectural 


men, in protecting their future ecco- 


nomic security, in strengthening. or- 


yanization and raising the standards of 
the entire profession. The Guild Code 


y 


with the 
Washington 


Committee, im  conterence 


Deputy \dministrator in 
last June, gave tentative approval to a 
provision which stated that “the sched- 
for draftsmen shall be at 
that skilled 
building trades workers in the same lo- 
cality.”’ 


ule Ot wages 


a rate higher than 


paid 


vy.” This was to simplify a sched- 
ulk applicable to all parts of the country, 


with a provision that more definite local 


or regional scales could be negotiated 
later. Neither this agreement nor any 
other wage schedule has been included 
in the new code. The Guild immedi- 


ately objected to the exclusion of our 


important minimum wage provision, and 
Deputy Administrator Robert N. Camp- 
bell has again taken up this matter. 

ntly the architects assumed that 


\ppar 


the main purpose of the code was to 


ecure a minimum fee for themselves, 


but when it became apparent that the 
codes were also meant to protect labor 
in its relation with employers, the cod¢ 


committee submitted several ineffective 
codes afte: long delay 
Ihe problems Wwe tacc mn the absence 
of a cod ire ver CTIOUS. With the 
abundance of labor now available it will 
e a long time before we can raise the 
vel of wages from what is at present 
irtualls relief schedule. The Guild 
has taken the code matter as a major 
) ( Ise eems the best wat 
OnomM{c ecurity but th 
eth of chitectural men 
I n ountry will cessal ( 
( nterests and to sect 
w. The Guild asks tl 
r Nen and associations Of em- 
ple the uppol v author- 
1 n behalt n cod 
matters. It not necessary to be a mem- 
Gull » cooperate in thi 
nk } | i mM obtained by 
Writing to t Guild or mav be ad- 
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Guild 


the President and to the 
National Recovery Administration, and 
“We the 


signed, being architectural emplovees, 
the 


dressed to 


worded as follows, under- 


request and authorize 
Guild of 


in our behalf on all matters affecting 


do hereby 

\rchitectural America to act 
or concerning the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for Architects, a chapter of the 
National Recovery Administration Code 
for the Construction Industry, and do 
the Architectural 
America, to 


hereby grant unto 


Guild of 


ofhcers, the power of attorney to repre- 


the authorized 
sent us in all matters relative to wages, 
hours, and working conditions in the 
making of a collective bargaining agrec- 


ment between Employees and Em- 
ployers.”” ‘These forms should be sub- 
scribed by as many architectural em- 


ploy ees as possible and sent to the Archi- 
tectural Guild of America, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. Architectural Asso- 
ciations should place their names at the 
top of each sheet containing their mem- 
bership lists. These will be kept in strict- 
est contidence and used solels for thc 
purpose of proving authorization. 


The refusal of the architects’ code 
advisers to assure a decent standard for 
draftsmen involves a number of other 


problems in the profession, particularly 
that of cooperation between emplovec 
and employer organizations. It is too 
much to expect that our men, after four 
vears of hardship, will demonstrate 
great enthusiasm in working with em- 
plos ers to win back the confidence of 


the public, for they have now nothing 


to look forward to but a long journey 
The country 

overwhelmingly opposed to the old 
ways, the Old Deal. We do not intend 
to start over now, beginning at the cur- 
“Relief” 


in some distant time the 


to a livable wage. entire 


‘ . 
rent scale of 
} t 
that 


of supply and demand will compel em- 


wages, and we 
law 


plovers to offer us a wage at least as 


great as that of a building mechanic. 
We deeply regret that this condition 
occurs at a time when the profession has 


ery Opportunits to assume leadership 
] 
| 


what appears to be a genuine reviva 
1 amount of 


here is a great 


guibbling over whether draftsmen are 


entitled to a living wage for work which 

mav drift right by. A reasonable atti- 
le on the code by architects would 
gesture of cooperation which would 


consolidate the profession and win th« 


support of employee organi- 


DECEMBER, 
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Closely related to the Code is the 
question of whether the Office of the 
Supervising Architect and other 
governmental agencies shall design their 
own buildings or give these commissions 
to architects in private practice. Shortls 
before the recent the New 
York Chapter of the A.I.A. vehement] 
denounced the Administration by letters 


elections, 


to Congressmen and the press protesting 
the rescindment by the Treasury De- 
partment of a previous order under 
which private architects were to be com- 
missioned to design all buildings cost- 
ing over $60,000, They called the ad- 
“Bureaucrats,” 


ministration leaders 


charged them with destroying private 
practice, threatening the profession, and 
not keeping their promises. They de- 
cried the fact that the government was 
not coming to their aid. Now, who are 
these complaining gentlemen and_ to 
what extent are they interested in the 
profession! They are the verv same men 
who refuse to assure draftsmen more 
than fifty cents an hour, who refuse to 
gIVE employees the protection which 
hundreds of other industries and_ busi- 

§ their em- 


plovees in NRA Codes. Let us turn to 


accused of 


ness concerns willingly gave 
the ‘Bureaucrats’? who are 
attempting to destroy our profession. 
We find that they are the administrators 
in Washington in whom the people of 
the country have the utmost confidence. 
They are men who have tirelessly 
worked out plans to aid architectural 
of useful ‘made work” 


men by means 


and other public work. They are the 
men who have planned and undertaken 
the greatest building program in the 
history of the nation. 

The Guild has consistently worked to 
have minimum wage provisions inserted 
buildings 
We 


witnessed and are now aware of great 


in. architects’ contracts for 


financed by public funds. have 
injustices to draftsmen emploved in the 
design of such projects. While we real- 
ize that many architectural firms deal 
fairly with their men, the experience of 
the past four vears has caused us to think 
carefully before we place our effort and 
our trust. When we make a choice there- 
fore, between architects who will assur¢ 
an hour, and the United 


us fifty cents 


States Government venturing into a 


gigantic building program because we 
need work, we choose the Government. 
We maintain : 
Code 


hould be 


that, in the absence of 


wage agreement, no contracts 


architect 


awarded private 


unless a minimum wage schedule as 
] 


recommended by 


} 
4 


the Guild is included. 
GUILD OF AMERICA 
York, IN. ¥. 


GEORGE, 


\RCHITECTURAI 
101 Park Avenue, New 


Joun F. Sr. 


Executive Secretary 











PENCIL POINTS 


nyone knowing the correct addresses of the following 

Feet confer a favor by sending them to this office, 

Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd Street, New 

York, New York. 

ArapaMa: Auburn; C. F. Davis, Jr. 

Canirornia: Bever/y Hills; Arvon Worsley. Burbank; 
Douglas Bacon. Clareme Cromwell Standley, Ger- 
trude Jentges. Ha. nica Bill Mann. Los Angeles; 
Milton J. Black, Donald C. Endner, C. H. Miller, 
Horace G. Thursby. Santa Monica; Conrad W. 
Cornfeldt. Walnut Park; Harry Flackmeier. 

Cotorapo: Fort Collins; Ren Aton. 

District o-r CotumBia: Washington; Osbert L. Edwards, 
A. C. Swab. 

Froripa: Coral Gables; Arthur B. Holmes. Gainesei//e; 
: 3 R. Stobs. Miami Bea h: Sherwood T. Allen. 
Geroraia: Athens; Jane A. Miller, Mary Wright. Atlanta; 
George Arias, J. L. Divino, Robert Fon lity. Fs. Be 

Skinner. 

Iniinois: Chicago; Frank V. Braden, LeRoy K. Cornwell, 
Robert D. Frost, James FE. Peterson. Evanston; Jose- 
phine McKay. Mayzeood; Edward B. Hawkins. 

INpIANA: West Lafayette; Charles Ewald, D. O. Mourer, 

T. Reynolds. 

lowa: Ames; Louis Soenke. Dubuque; H. A. Kennison. 

Kansas: Laserence; Elden Johnson, Carroll M. Martell, 
Clemens W. Wolf. 

Marytannb: Cheoy Chase; Edwin Weihe. Tacoma Park; 
\. N. Ingle. 

_- HusETTs: Boston; A, J. Giuranovich. Cambridge; 

. L. Knigh hes Florence Smith. M7/tom; William 
ri Riley. Lite oe 4: George Hitchings. 

Micuican: Detroit; John G. Aldrich, Jr. Flint; J. W. 
Cook. Grand Rapids; Geo. H. Kranenberg, Jr. 
Saginas; Geo. A. Stutzer. 

Missouri: Kansas City; Glen FE. Eidson. Webster Groves; 
John Alden. 

New Jersey: Neceark; Reuben B. Azhder 

New York: Brook/yn; Fred Apt, Vincent Prestigiacomo. 
Buffalo; Paul F. Mann. De/mar; Domenic Milone. 
East Elmhurst; wg Yerg. Flushing; Michael 
Rivisto. /thaca; Jack Coble, Miguel Ferrer Rin- 
con. New York; Becker Ironworks, Jennic 
Chen, David A. Cohen, Dr. Burwell Dodd, Isiah 
Ehrlich, Ellsworth Goldsmith, Thomas FE. Mce- 
Mullin, Walter W. Nitschman, Peark & Boriss Co., 
Inc., M. R. Swicegood, Harry St. Clair Zogbaum. 
Rockaway Beach; Wm. Levy. Scarsdale; Mrs. David 
Scholl. Syracuse; Richard C. Clapp. Troy; Ernest R. 
Matte. Utica; Herbert B. Campbell. West Haver- 
stra’; Michael De Girelamo. White Plains; F. J. 
Hoffman. Winfield; Frank Blaha, Jr. Woodside; 
Arthur J]. Kessler. 

Onto: Cincinnati; C. A. Rawling. Cleveland; Leo 1. Perry 
Cleveland Heights; ¥.. Deane. Toledo; Richard C. 
Gosline, Freddie C. Jacek. 

OxiaHomMa: Oklahoma City; Clifford Lane. Ponca City: 
John I FE. noni 

OrEGON: Multnomah; Jack N. Brvant. Portland; R. G. 
Clifford | 

Pennsyivania: Dormont; Victor G. Tilbrook. PAi/adel- 
phia; Richard G. Beacon, John H. Hill, Ruth Mc- 
Cov, Genevieve McIntyre. Pitt h:; Charles H. 
\cklev, Donald Nicholas. 

Pexas: College Station; Joseph K. B 

VirGcinia: University ; x oy Dodson, Jr., Ralph Kaufman. 

Japan: Tokyo; J. Van » Bergan 

Canapa: Montreal; L. : Stilwell. 


LGypr: LeCaire; Chaker Farag. 
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In the Building Field 


Specify sheet metal products of acknowledged 
value and reputation. Insist upon AMERICAN 
Black Sheets, Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
Sheets, Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Steel 
Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, Heavy Coated 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


This Company sets As tures USS Stainless and Heat 
Resisti ing Sheet Sheet s and Light Plates for all purposes. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND 1 TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
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THROUG 


Spacious quarters—Nice judgment in furnishings —Super- 
fine food—of courso! But more than that... a modern 
quickening of tempo everywhere and a standard cf 


individualized service unique even among modern hotels 







Single Rooms 


1200 Outside 
from $350 


Rooms 
1200 Modern Double Rooms 


from 





CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
C. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Dive:tor 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 















Call to the First National Convention 
of the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, to be 
held in Chicago, I1]., Dec. 29, 30, 31. 

To all Chapters and Members of the 
EF: A; BC. 


ployees, Organized and 


& T. and all Technical Em- 
Unorganized, 
Employed and Unemployed, in every 
phase of technical activ ity in field, shop, 
office . and laboratory ° 

Greetings! 


The sixth year of crisis and depression 


finds t 


ie technical employee less and les: 
concerned with the technical and ethical 
problems of his profession than with the 
more fundamental problems of his eco- 
nomic status. 


We do not speak of salaries 


today, but of wages. Weekly earnings 


between $18 for most to $40 for 


ranye 
a few. Kvers section of the country re- 
ports th« hort-lived nature of the jobs 


available in private industry. Technical 
moving around th« 
country in search of these jobs. 


Ihe A. F. of L. 


building workers are out of work, can bx 


men are constantls 


, 72 Of 
report, that 75% of 


supplemented with the reasonable esti- 
mate of the situation among the techni- 
cians, Approximately 95% of the archi- 
tectural workers, 80% of the engineers, 


and 60% of the chemists are unem- 
ploved. 
federal 


in firing of Civil Service employees oO! 


So-called municipal, state, and 


‘“cconomy” efforts result mainly 


greatly reducing their salaries. Univer- 


sities continue to graduate thousands of 
professional workers, who have no possi- 
bility of procuring employment but 
compete with those now employed, pull- 
ing down their standards, 

Thos 


1 Vear Or 


found no work for 


likely 


who have 


more will most never 


find their way back to their professions. 


Unemployment is now recognized as a 
permanent condition of our society, with 


the technician suffering along with other 
sections of the working population. Un- 


mplovment relief continues 


17 


ardly, with 


haphaz- 
becoming 
Rights ot 


increased relief is met with 


appropriations 


11 rd 
smaller against a rising need, 
petition Por 


a evnical brutality. 


Ihe predictions of the “return of 
prosperity of the Hoover Era were 
forgotten in the promises of Roosevelt's 

New Deal.” Our Professional Societies 
EE Oe eee een a es | COL certian 
Now 1 (ie Interest in 1¢ rOrvotren 
man of echnology bv proposing 3U, 
40, and $0c an hour codes unde [ 
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Federation of A. E. C. & T. 
Call to First National Convention 





POINTS FOR 





Technocracy proved to be a baseless 
chimera though its investigations were 
correct. Along with similar 
schemes for planning our present econ- 
effect is to 


living standard, such as it was. 


many 


omy the net reduce our 


\ year ago, a Public Works program 


of three billion dollars for one year 
promised jobs. A handful of technicians 
received jobs, largely in the industries 
needed for war. Today we have further 
promises, but a more restricted program. 
\ new Public Works program is being 
promulgated on the basis of abandon- 
ing the Federal Emergency Relief. The 
possibilities of low cost 
side-tracked in a 
wholly inadequate National Housing 
\ct. The C.W.A,. that provided a few 


aban- 


tremendous 


housing have been 


jobs, at inadequate wages, was 

doned. 

Since expectations of jobs have never 
measured up to realities, the ‘Techni- 
cian, professional and sub-professional, 
needs and looks for security: 

(1) Unemployment Insurance or Com- 
pensation that will be administered 
as an obligation of society, not as 
a charity; that will include those 
at present unemployed and _ not 

merely those who may be unem- 

ploved in the future; that will be 

a guarantee against pauperization 

find work 


their 


unable to 
through no fault of 
The Technician, as well as other 


of those 


own. 

workers, has a claim against the 
vast reserves of the country’s wealth 
which he has helped to create. 

(2) Pending adoption of such Unem- 
ployment Insurance, he must have 
adequate immediate relief to main- 
tain his very existence. 


wn 


need for the ‘Technician is as 


great as ever). 


(4) Wages 


study and his contribution to so- 


in keeping with his years of 
ciety. 


Civil Service 


(5) Maintenance of 
Standards. 

These needs are possible of attain- 
ment only through organization, through 
the unity of all technical professionals 
in common action for these needs. Our 
chances for the achievement of such a 


program increase as we publicize our 
position and gain support from the labor 
movement and public at large. 

The Federation of A. E. C. & T. was 


organized for this purpose—to achieve 
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these needs through unity of action. In 
one short year of its existence, the 
Federation has reached a membership of 
over 7,000. It has caused the withdrawal 
of the Architects’ and Engineers’ codes 
because of the wage and hour provision: 
for employees. Through the Federation 
an addenda was written into the PWA 
regulations covering Technicians. 
Through the organized efforts of the 
Federation in various localities, wages ot 
technical men on many relief projects 
have been raised and more jobs created. 
Activity for improving the working con- 
ditions of those employed in private in- 
dustry has made a beginning. 

To achieve the unity of all technical 
emplovees in the fight to raise their 
living standards and to procure 
mum of security, the F. A. BE. C. & T. 
urgently invites you to its First National 
Convention. Every chapter of the Fed- 
eration must be represented. All organi- 
zations of technical emplovees are urged 
to send fraternal delegates, to participate 
towards our common 


in the discussion 


interests and to cooperate thereafter 
carrying out the ensuing program. 

The Agenda of the Convention fol- 
lows: 

First Day, A. M.—Opening of Con- 
vention, Election of Chairman, Kevnote 
Speech, Report by National Secretary, 
Election of Committees. 

First Day, P. M.—Report of National 


Organizer, Discussion, Report of Chap- 


ters. 
First Day, Evening—Meeting ot 
Committees. 


Second Day—Report of Committees 
(Organization, Finance, Bulletin, Code, 
Publicity, Kmblem, Charter, Arrange- 
ments, Educational, and Public Works). 
In Addition, the Resolutions Committee 
will report on Unemployment Insurance 
and Relief, Housing, Civil Service, our 
relation to other organizations. 

Conferences 


Second Day, Evening 
: Architects, 


of Professional 
Engineers, Chemists. 

Third Day Report ot Constitution 
Committee to replace present pro\ isional 


Sections 


Constitution with a permanent one, Dis- 
Officers, 
Next Convention. 


individuals can 


cussion, Election of Selection 


Date and Place for 

Organizations and 
write to the National Headquarters for 
copies of the Call and Credential Forms 


for Delegates. Address all communica- 


tions to the National Secretary, Jules F. 
Korchien, 119 East 18th St., New York. 














WE’VE TRIMMED OUR TREE 


FOR YOUR 


Srsonee 


AT CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


““Merry Christmas”’ is again our creed at these friendly 
hotels by the sea. It lurks in every stocking stuffed and 
waiting for the children. It resounds in the glad chorus 
of carols around the Haddon Hall tree on Christmas 
morning. It greets you anew in the bountiful feast our 
chef has conjured up as a sort of special Christmas 
present. And the program we’ve arranged—of pleasures 
for the youngsters, of concerts, dances and _ special 
entertainments for the grown-ups—will convince you 
that Santa himselt presided over the plans for your 
holiday here. 


The resort, too, offers many special and timely attrac- 
tions. Church is close by. The Boardwalk is at our 
door, a veritable fairy-land of lights and decoration. 
There’s ice hockey in the Auditorium, horseback riding 
beside the surf, golf on nearby courses. Also our long 
Ocean Decks from which to view the sea and the holiday 
spectacle. Dull moments just don’t exist. 


So rally round the Christmas tree at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. We’ll make you feel at home without the fuss of 
maids and meal-planning. Make a grand family party 
of it and stay as long as you like. Christmas lasts all 
week with us. Moderate rates on both the American 
and European plans. Also special weekly rates. Writ: 
for reservations. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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room in the house ¢@ 


SEOANE-BELABON 


| es. 


W. & J. Sloane Selling Agents, Inc. 
577 Fifth Ave., New York 








| DRESSING ROOM 
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Announcements of 


New Products, 


Changes in Personnel, etc. 


COMPENSATED OR DIFFERENTIAL 
CONTROL 
The Minneapolis - Honeywell 


HUMIDITY 


Regulator 
Minneapolis, Minn., is now prepared to supply a compen- 


Company é 


ated humidity control system which, it is stated, will 


accurately govern relative humidity at any desired differ- 
ential between inside relative humidity and outside tem- 
perature. Thus the variable factors in building construction 


uch as insulation, single and double windows, storm sash, 
ete., are readily compensated for and at the same time 
may be maintained 
at the highest point 
desirable for human 
comfort without risk 
of damage from 
condensation. 

This result is ac- 
complished by the 
humidity 
instru- 


relative 
use * two 
ments, the modulating or potentiometer type humidity 
controller shown here, operating in conjunction with an 
outside temperature controller of remote bulb type, also 
The 1 


ormal fashion governing the supply of moisture at the 


illustrated here. humidity controller operates in 
lesired relative humidity in accordance with the setting 
of the controller. The normal functions are performed 
until the outside temperature begins to drop. As it drops 
the remote bulb temperature controller, the bulb of which 
with the 


electrical connection 


humidity controller, acts as a limit control. In other words, 


is outdoors, through its 


as the outside down the 
controller affects the operation of the humidity controller, 
causing it to call for less moisture and thereby preventing 


temper ature goes 


tem perat ure 


a condition of over-humidity with resultant condensation 


or frost on the windows and outside walls. 


NEW BLOWER FAN FOR LOW PRESSURF, 
SMALL VOLUME VENTILATION 

Che blower illustrated is one of five sizes offered by 
the Ile Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 N. Crawford Ave., 
B volume blowers suit- 


Chicago, in a new series of type 


able for ventilation 
and drying jobs of 


kinds. The 


series is available in 


many 


different speeds, 
free air capacities 
range from 180 
CFM to 2.100 
CFM and 


ranges to 1% in. 


pressure 


static pressure. 

The steel housing 
is press formed and 
mounted in a cast 


flange is cast iron. The multiblade wheel 
in the shaft of the motor 


and mounted directly 

he cast iron base. The wheel is dvnam- 

ally balanced insure smooth vibrationless operation. 
Motors can be supplied for any 
AS ero 
inge from 45 Ibs. 


common com- 
yr three 


( 
to 225 lbs. 


of the 


singl¢ phase. 


NEW AUTOMATIC WINDOW LOCK 
An entirely new and different type of residence window 
lock, which locks windows automatically, has been placed 
y the Crane-Suckel Co., 9 W. 3rd St., 
New York. Bv pulling the finger piece all the way back 


on the market by 


and leaving it there, the window is unlocked, ready to 
raise. When the window is closed to within '% inch, it 
automatically locks. Shutting the window entirely, a second 
click occurs which indicates the second locking of the 
window, thereby insuring double security. 
Y 

Mi 

YU 


/ 47 4 f 
U3 


Y 
Vda 





This new window lock holds windows rigidly fixed, 
thus eliminating excessive rattling. It is also pickproof as 
knife cannot be inserted between parts of lock. ‘This pre- 
vents opening of lock even if windows are jimmied, be- 
the lock fits into the other, thus 


cause one section of 
giving a bulldog grip. 

An efficient automatic ventilation catch can be had by 
the mere addition of a flat piece of metal screwed to the 
vertical rail of the upper sash and the lock moved over 


to one side of the window. 


The American Rolling Mill Co. has established a new 
sales office in Atlanta, Ga. The office, which will be located 
in the Citizens and Southern National Bank Building, 
will be in charge of C. M. Broome, Jr. 

The Robert Mitchell Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturers of interior cabinet woodwork, has acquired 
the patent rights, good will, trade name and exclusive 
rights to manufacture all the products formerly made by 
the Compound & Pyrano Door Co., of St. Joseph, Mich. 
These products are Compound key veneered wood doors, 
Pyrano process fireproof door and trim and _tri-mount 
soundproof doors. 


The Reynolds Metals Company announces the appoint- 
ment of J. L. Blackshaw, formerly of the Research 
Laboratory staff of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers at Pittsburgh, to the building prod- 
ucts division of the company. Mr. Blackshaw will be em- 
ployed in the New York headquarters of the Reynolds 
organization. He will have complete charge of all heat- 
ing, ventilating and related technical problems in con- 
nection with Reynolds Metallation, the company’s metal 
foil insulation. 
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THAT CHEER AND STIMULATE 


The Yuletide Season awakens within us the desire to 
share with others the joy of giving. 


At your elbow perhaps stands some esteemed friend —let 
your Christmas greeting to him be a contribution for 
his library. 


A gift of one or more titles from the list below may bring 
again for this friend new cheer and fresh contacts with 
his work. 


PENCIL POINTS LIBRARY 


The Work of Cram & Ferguson ... $10.00 Drafting Room Practice 
Drawing with Pen and Ink 8.50 Architecture Toscane 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil . 5.00 Metal Plate Lithography 
The Study of Architectural Design . 7.50 Specifications for a Hospital 
Good Practice in Construction The Architect’s Law Manual 
New Edition ; Paris Prize in Architecture 
The Design of Lettering d Good Practice in Construction 
Fragments D’Architecture Antique . Original Edition, Part II 


Smaller Houses and Gardens of Perspective Projection 
Versailles ’ Metal Crafts in Architecture 


Practical Requirements of Wrought Iron in Architecture 
Modern Buildings R The Treatment of Interiors 


PENCIL POINTS DRAFTSMAN’S DATA SHEETS—Don Graf 


A series of draftsman’s data sheets graphically presenting half remembered 
facts, recurrently needed at the drawing table in succinct and handy form for 
finger-tip reference. Prepared in sets of 24 sheets—33%4 x 63% inches, loose leaf 
punched to fit any standard binder. 

PUBLISHED TO DATE 


Data Sheets Set No. 1 : Data Sheets Set No. 3 
Data Sheets Set No. 2 Data Sheets Set No. 4 


Circular describing contents of books and data sheets sent on request 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 330 West tzni st. New York, .S-A 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Philip H. Hubbard, Vice Pres. and Adv. Mgr. 
R. M. Creaghead; 706 Straus Bldg., Chicago, G. A. Ahrens; 703 Market St., San Francisco 
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District Offices: 433 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


A practical course (Home Study) by mail only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 


Successfully conducted for past three years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-three years. 


eee Literature without _obligation—write TODAY. 
o et eT al. 9D 


WILSON “ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
College House Offices Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 








BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF ceil 
304 East 44th Street, New York, N. 
OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN 
Architectural design, sculpture, interior decorativn, mural paint- 
ing composition, also instruction in creative fundamentals 
constituting the design of architectural, plastic or pictorial art. 
Nominal registration fees are charged 
Instruction founded on the principles of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
Circulars on Application 











Spring Back Binders for Pencil Points 
Two-inch Capacity $ 1.50 


a 
THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 











Theo. DeWitt Says— 






In TOLEDO It’s 
THE NEW 


HOTEL SECOR 


Completely Renovized 
and Re-equipped 


POPULAR PRICED 


Coffee Shop 


AND 
Parisian 


Cocktail Bar 


Rates from $2.50 
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THE DESIGN 
OF LETTERING 


‘By EGON WEISS 


PRECISION LETTER 


SPACIN 





























Price Postpaid 
FIVE DOLLARS 





Ok the first time in any book is presented the 
author’s original, simple and practical method 
for the precision letter spacing of inscriptions 
and so forth by means of “Net Values” assigned 
to each letter in every alphabet. Alphabets of 
every style, with “Net Values” carefully worked 
out, are provided for the convenience of the user. 
Draftsmen who have had to lay out lettering at 
large scale or full size will find Mr. Weiss’ sys- 
tem of “Net Values’ a wonderful saver of time 
and labor. By its use an inscription to fit a given 
space can be laid out right the first time—so ac- 
curately spaced that only minor modifications, if 
any, will be necessary. 


There are other valuable features not commonly 
found in books on lettering: Hebrew and Greek 
alphabets, Arabic numerals, U. S. standard letters 
and symbols for airports, and other unusual items 
are included for ready reference. A number of 
plates reproduced from the “Writing Books” of 
the master letterers of the past will be found 
inspiring to the designer as well as will those fine 
examples of contemporary lettering carefully 
selected for their basic merit. 


Mr. Weiss’ book is filled with suggestions for 
short cuts—tremendously useful as a reference 
source .. . 192 pages—155 text illustrations—29 
plate pages showing fine examples of ancient and 
modern lettering. Chapter headings include: An 
Historical Outline, The Fundamentals of Letter- 
ing, Equipment for Lettering, Spacing, Roman 
Alphabets, Roman Minuscules, Gothic Uncials, 
Gothic Alphabets, Italic and Script, Commercial 
and Single Stroke Letters, Modern Roman and 
Modern Art, Numerals, Hebrew, Monograms and 
Initials, Considerations in Design, Lettering in 
Materials, Elementary Ideas about Color, and 
Drawing for Reproduction. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd Street 
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An average service of 30 years has been 
established by test for Samson Spot Cord. 
More than forty years of actual use sub- 
stantiates these tests. 


Samson Spot Cord is specified by archi- 
tects because such specification is definite 
and positive—Spot Cord is made in one 
grade only and is identified by the trade 
mark, the colored spots. Substitution 
is easily detected and is unnecessary be- 
cause Samson Spot Cord is available to 
contractors and builders through Hard- 
ware and Supply dealers in every section 
of the United States. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
89 BROAD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





“ONE GRADE 
prositive identification — 


ee oe 


Made of extra quality fine three ply 
gba etme: belemave: Ba: beld-l-16 We ba-1- i bao) ee! 
imperfections. Firmly 
braided, smoothly 

finished. Six 

standard 

sizes. 
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The American Institute of Architects 


The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


The Standard 
Contract Documents 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 
General Conditions without Agreement .... = .35 
Agreement without General Conditions ....  .15 
Bond of Suretyship 
Form of Subcontract 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

Proposal 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) 
Complete set in cover 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker 

Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Architects’ 
supplies. 


Miscellaneous Documents 


Agenda for Architects 
Standard Filing System 

Alphabetical Index to 
System 

Standard Filing System and 
Index (combined) 


Standard Filing 


Alphabetical 


Handbook of Architectural Practice 

The Autobiography of an Idea—Louis H. 
Sullwan 

A System of Architectural 
Louis H. Sullivan 

Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 
of Early American Architecture) ....... 20.00 

Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
Master of Many Arts 


Ornament— 


Ifyou 

haven’t a Spot 

Cord specification 

folder in your files 

write for copy. It gives 

complete data, comparative 
tests, etc. 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 



































